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RELIGION IN EDUCATION.* 


We bring to a close this evening one of the most 
successful meetings in the annals of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. The purpose of this Association is 
expressed in its title. It is educational and it is Catholic. 
It treats of all the various and complex problems that 
present themselves in the field of education. It looks 
at them calmly, and it looks at them in the light not only 
of educational experience, but also of our Catholic faith; 
and in that light it undertakes to solve these problems, 
not for one day nor one year nor one generation, but for 
all the years and for all the generations to come, so long 
as man shall need to walk in the light of faith and with 
the help of education towards his eternal home with God. 

The way in which the Association undertakes to solve 
the problems, the spirit and the method which direct our 
efforts, must be very clear to all those who have followed 
our program and its execution during the past three days. 
You must have noted this one feature, namely, that Cath- 
olic educators are not afraid to face a question. We do 
not disguise the fact or try to hide from ourselves that 
education has difficulties; but we look those difficulties 
squarely in the face and we seek counsel frankly, candidly, 
of each other, and when the various expressions of 
opinion have been duly weighed, then the Association as 
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such gives voice at least in the way of advice or of sug- 
gestion for the betterment of our educational work. 

But underlying all these evidences of method, back of 
all the discussions that have filled these three days, there 
is something that is more essential, something that you 
could not but notice, and that is that with us Catho- 
lics education and religion are inseparably bound to- 
gether. They may not be reiterated at every moment; 
they may not be stated in so many terms by every speaker 
who appears on this platform; that is not necessary; but 
the keynote, the motive that runs through all the work of 
this Association, whether in this great city or in any other 
part of our country—the motive is one and the same, 
namely, education must be religious and religion must be 
educational. It is with this in view that I made bold, 
when I was asked for a subject, to say, ‘‘Religion in 
Education,’’ and I might have said with equal justice, as 
I say it now, ‘‘ Education in and with and through and 
for Religion.’’ Evidently here we have two distinct terms. 
One is education and the other is religion. I am not going 
to try even to explain the first of these, namely, education; 
for I take it for granted that most of you at least have 
followed the meetings of the Association since Monday, 
and so much has been said about education, about its 
meaning, its methods, its ideals, its aims, its practical 
carrying out, that I really do not see what could be added 
in the way of a fuller enlightenment, or of a deeper 
wisdom on a subject which has been so amply discussed. 
But I do think that the moment is opportune, at the close 
of this meeting of the Association to look at the other 
term in the title. 

What is religion? I know that a great many of you will 
say: he is going back almost to the first page of the cate- 
chism; and it is true. And not only to the first page, but 
to the first line on that page. What is religion? I raise 
the question here, and I present it to you for this reason: 
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that if we propose to have religion in education or a relig- 
ious system of education, then evidently the very first 
requisite is that we should understand very clearly what 
we mean by religion. It will not do, in a case like this, 
and in a cause like ours—it will not do to satisfy ourselves 
with any vague notion of what religion was, or what it 
is, or what it might be. The moment you make religion 
a vague thing, an indefinite thing, you take the life out 
of it. Religion, by its derivation, must be definite, must 
be clear, must come right down to details, to the facts 
of life. As long as it simply floats in the air, it is not 
religion; and we as Catholics have and must have a very 
clear, definite, exact notion of religion when we advocate 
the teaching of religion in the schools. I do not think that 
it is necessary on this occasion to explain more in detail 
what you and I[ and all Catholics understand by this word 
‘*Religion.’”? We mean, as you all know, a system of 
beliefs and a system of practices. Religion means believ- 
ing and doing, and if you eliminate either one or the 
other, thereby you destroy the very essence of religion. 
The Catholic Church has never held that religion con- 
sisted merely and solely in subscribing to a given form- 
ula of belief. The Church has her formulas; they are 
sacred and they are put out before all mankind with an 
authority that comes not from man, but from Him who 
said, ‘‘Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.’’ But the 
Catholic Church has insisted from the beginning that 
religion means the carrying out in life, in action, of those 
things which are implied in the Faith that we profess. 
‘‘Faith,’’ we insist with the Apostle, ‘‘Faith without 
works is dead.’’ And it is equally true, as the Apostle 
again says, that ‘‘without Faith it is impossible to please 
God.’’ We believe, we act in accordance with that belief, 
and there is religion. And when we speak of religion in 
education, we mean this: that the child from the first day 
he enters school, is to be taught certain things that he 
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shall believe, but he is also to be trained to act in accord- 
ance with that belief. I simply mention these things 
which are the A, B, C, of Catholic education. 

Some few years ago, not more than two decades, when 
the question of religion in education or religion in the 
schools was on the platform, a great many people said, 
‘*You cannot put religion in the schools because of the 
nature of education.’’ And one of the most distinguished 
men who ever held the post of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education said in my hearing, at a certain 
meeting in Boston: ‘‘We cannot put religion in the 
schools, because religion has one method and the school 
has another method.’’ He was too good a man at 
heart to say that religion had no value, but at the same 
time he was perhaps too shrewd in another respect to 
admit that education and religion could live together in 
the same school house. More recently, quite recently, 
the objection—let us put it that way—the objection has 
turned on the other element in the equation. Now we 
are told what religion is. 

This name ‘‘ Religion’’ has come down to us through a 
great many centuries. It has come down to us from the 
days of pagan Rome. It has come down to us through 
the Ages of Faith. It has survived the storms of the 
sixteenth century, and it is still understood in a very 
definite way, both by those who are within the Catholic 
fold, and by those who are outside that fold. And in all 
this time and all these acceptations religion has been 
understood as some sort of a relation between the soul 
of man and his Maker. But quite recently, very lately, 
we have been given a new description of religion, and this 
new description has not come to us from over the sea; 
it has not come to us by any telegraphy, wireless or 
otherwise. The new description met the Association 
shortly after its arrival in the city of Chicago. And 
religion is therein described as a partnership enterprise 
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for refining and strengthening character. I do not believe 
that there is a single one here—I am sure that there is 
not a Catholic in this whole country or on the globe 
itself—that will not say that religion refines and religion 
strengthens. But when we are told that religion consists 
merely in this, in strengthening and refining character, 
then we have a right to ask a few questions. Note this, 
that in the description given there is not the slightest 
reference to God; and yet if religion does not mean some 
relation between the human mind and God, what in the 
name of the English language does religion mean? When 
we are told that religion consists in or is a partnership 
enterprise for refining and strengthening character, we 
may ask this question: Who is to determine what strength 
or refinement of character means? There are a great 
many people in this world of ours who have a wonderful 
strength of character, a wonderful force of will, and when 
we ask how they employ it, how they expend that 
strength, too often we find that they expend it and employ 
it in warring against the very things for which religion 
exists. There are thousands of people in this country and 
in other countries who have attained to refinement of 
character, and neither you nor I would trust them one 
block away. So mere refinement of character and 
strength of character are something purely relative, the 
meaning of which you must define before you bring them 
into connection with religion, and much more before you 
dare identify religion with them. 

We are told that in this age it makes no difference to 
the religious mind whether you speak of the power that 
inspires us as God or Jehovah, or the fundamental unity, 
or ‘‘the scheme of things,’’ or the power that makes for 
righteousness. I regard that as one of the most remark- 
able statements ever made in connection with this subject 
by an intelligent speaker or writer. To say that it makes 
no difference in matters of religion how we think of the 
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Supreme Being, is to cancel at once all the meaning that 
all the centuries have put into the word ‘‘Religion.’’ 
Does it make no difference to you or to me whether, 
when we kneel to worship, we shall worship Almighty 
God, a personal being, or worship the ‘‘scheme of 
things’’? Is there one of you here that ever thought of 
addressing a prayer to the Unknowable Being or to th: 
Fundamental Unity? And since we must speak about 
religion in education, and since we insist upon keeping 
religion in education, just picture to yourselves a situa- 
tion like this, where the teacher takes the little boy or the 
little girl, and says, ‘‘ My dear child, kneel down there and 
worship or pray to or implore’’—what? ‘‘The scheme 
of things.’’ There are limits to absurdity, but I do not 
know whether they have ever been discovered. 

We are told that the one thing the religious mind has 
to do is to reach out, physically and mentally and morally, 
for the highest human values. That is one of the most 
beautiful phrases that was ever written or spoken or 
printed—‘‘the highest human values.’’ Its beauty lies 
precisely in this, that each and every one of us can give 
the phrase any meaning that we choose. What is the 
highest human value? What is a value of any kind? 
What is a human value? What is one of the original 
human values? What is a higher value, and what is the 
highest value of all? These things have never been set- 
tled in any human court or by any human philosophy, and 
never can be settled except by a revelation from above, 
which shows us men what our value is and what our lives 
are worth. Secret prayer has nothing to do with one’s 
full religious duty? Then what has anything to do with 
religious duties? It is not fifty years since the charge 
was made against the Catholic Church and its views of 
religion, that we are external, that we are all for outward 
form. We, of course, denied that, but every time our 
worship was mentioned it was mentioned as something 
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purely external. It was said that there is nothing under- 
neath it all, there is no heart to it, there is no soul to it, 
there is no inner prayerfulness to it, and so on and so on. 
And now, we are told—wonderful fact—at the opening 
of the twentieth century, we are told that secret prayer— 
that is, I suppose, prayer of the mind, the prayer of the 
heart—has nothing to do with the fulfillment of our 
religious duty. I can only infer that the fulfillment of our 
religious duty in the mind of those who take this view 
consists merely in an outward compliance, with what? 
With something that they happen to like. But that is 
not the Catholic idea of religion. 

Not to multiply citations, let me add just this one more, 
and I add it out of a sense of fairness. I have been acting 
the part of critic up to this time, and a critic, if he 
deserves the name, must present both sides of the case. 
I want to add just this one phrase more: Religion and 
morality, we are told from the same source, did not come 
down from Heaven. Now, if the word ‘‘Religion’’ here 
means religion as heretofore described or defined, then 
that is a perfectly true statement; for religion as a part- 
nership enterprise did not come down from Heaven. But 
now note this further point, namely: so far as religion 
and morality are described as partnership enterprises for 
strengthening and refining human character, not only is 
it true that they did not come down from Heaven; it is 
also true that they are not going to lead anybody from 
this earth up to Heaven. 

I have noted these various points, not because I think 
that we have such a very serious matter on hand, but for 
this reason: I think that education, the educator or the 
system that will give out such an idea of religion shows 
himself or itself less worthy of our confidence. You know 
that with all men and with all women religion is a sacred 
thing. Whether it be our Catholic faith or some other 
Christian belief, religion is not a thing to be touched on 
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lightly; it is a thing that goes deep down into the heart 
and into the soul; and when any one attempts to describe 
religion he must not only think of his logic and his phil- 
osophy and his history, but he must also think of the 
thought and the feeling of the human heart and the 
human mind in which religion dwells; and to describe 
religion in that way is to make it of less value. And I 
will add this, which you will already have anticipated, 
namely, that if that be the meaning of religion, then we 
do not stand for religious education in that sense, nor do 
we stand for any alliance between the schools and religion 
or between the Church and the school. 

You know full well that we mean something else. We 
mean that the boy and the girl who go through the Cath- 
olic school shall have been permeated not merely with 
ideas about religion, not merely with definitions of 
religious duty, but with the spirit of religion, of shaping 
their lives in accordance with the law of God. The whole 
work of this Association culminates in this one result, 
namely, that religion shall not be an appendix or addition 
to the studies of the school, but religion shall pulsate 
like a vital stream through every part of our course of edu- 
cation, and shall vitalize every element there; and while it 
stoops down to accommodate itself to the needs of the 
little child, it shall gently and gradually lift the mind, the 
thought, the will of the child beyond the present range of 
things, beyond the horizon that we survey with our eyes, 
to a higher world, to a world where dwells that God who 
is the fundamental unity, but something more; who is the 
power that makes for righteousness, but also the power 
that defines what righteousness is ; who is, if you please, the 
Author of this scheme of things which we call the universe, 
and who reveals Himself alike in the circling orbs that we 
survey in the firmament and in the eyes of the child that 
sits before us in our Catholic schools. 

Epwarp A. Pace. 


FATIGUE IN TEACHERS 


The work of the educator requires from him a large 
expenditure of power. The ‘‘drawing-out’’ process 
possesses a reciprocal character like the influence which 
bodies exert on each other in proportion to their mass. 
Thus we say that the sun attracts the earth; we may with 
equal propriety speak of the earth’s attractive influence 
on the sun. So, too, in the educative act, the teaching 
mind and the child mind exercise a reciprocal attraction. 
The twenty or forty little intelligences that form the cos- 
mos whose solar center is the teacher, radiating his intel- 
lectual beams, are having on him an attractive power 
cognate to the assimilative faculty of the normal child. 

Then, too, classroom work brings into play the teach- 
er’s directive and governing power, as well as the ability 
to fix attention and impart knowledge. These drafts 
on his energy are constant. 

Besides the actual labor in the classroom, which forms 
the vital part of his calling, and should get his best 
capabilities, and find him always in the best possible form, 
there are the complementary activities—preparation, and 
correcting and revising written work. Each of these two 
latter phases of occupation requires painstaking, and this 
term suggests tiring effort. 

The preparation, with the irksomeness of looking up a 
thousand and one niceties, in regard to which the con- 
scientious teacher must be ready to offer at least a 
suggestion, if he would not be continually declaring that 
he ‘‘really does not know,’’ the framing of questions 
adapted to stimulate thoughtful replies, and the noting 
of lines of suitable investigation, all this represents 
patient concentration. 

As for correcting theme papers, that, without doubt, is 
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the bugbear of the hard-working preceptor. Coming as 
it does, at a time when most workers employed during the 
day are recreating their forces for the morrow, this 
thankless but important part of the teacher’s work often 
has a fretting action which should not be allowed to 
continue. 

Fatigue is a recognized factor in physiology. It is the 
notification, ordinarily given with gentle insistence, that 
we need repose and refreshment. If the notice is heeded, 
our strength, in brief space, is renewed, and careful 
nature has held with a close hand the reserve power and 
resistant force which will enable her to meet her obliga- 
tions in the stressful times that come to all her subjects. 

Fatigue is the index of expended power. Any organ- 
ism, good in its kind, has the power to perform, in ample 
measure, the work for which it is designed, with a mini- 
mum expenditure of energy. 

This principle is well exemplified in nature by that 
wonderful organ, the heart. In mechanism we have it 
illustrated in a Corliss engine, for instance. In the human 
organism, when work and capability are nicely adjusted, 
facility and effectiveness mark its operations. 

When it exceeds the moderate degree induced by the 
capable and enthusiastic teacher’s activities, fatigue is a 
condition, as we well know, which seriously impedes effec- 
tive work; and it is in order for us, like careful pedago- 
gical engineers, to check up the various ways in which 
energy is excessively or uselessly expended, so that by 
practicing a wise economy in nerve and brain power we 
may realize a sustained efficiency. 

We will not now stop to draw distinctions between true 
and false or imagined fatigue; there may be a better 
chance another time in treating the question of ‘‘nerves.”’ 
It may be well to say just this: there ought to be no room 
in the true teacher’s makeup for anything like weariness 
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of his calling; it is a calling which should inspire a life’s 
devotion. True, there may be times of trial; but given a 
real capacity for teaching—the vocation—and there 
always appears the promise of ultimate success for our 
endeavors. 

Under successful conditions and with pleasing environ- 
ment, teaching is indeed a joy. There is a grateful sense 
of moderate tire after a solid day in the classroom, and a 
refreshed fitness for the coming day’s duty succeeds. 
The petty trials of yesterday are forgotten. 

The routine of the capable teacher’s life passes 
smoothly, with the occasional ‘‘rainy day’’ that enters 
all lives. His methods, on study, will show that the 
efficiency therein represented results in large measure 
from the intelligent order and system governing the 
work. In him exceptional mental endowments may be 
lacking; but successful teaching is there, and that is our 
goal. 

This brings us to one cause of avoidable fatigue in 
teachers—defective order or system in their work. With 
some each day brings a new plan of attack, and a new 
marshaling of forces which should already have been 
working with automatic regularity. Such educational 
pilots are continually mislaying their charts and navigat- 
ing instruments. Some of us have a temptation to despise 
the small details of preparation; we are prone to override 
the restrictive day order, and we do not care to use the 
little time-saving helps that expedite classwork. We fear 
to become martinets, or our plea is freshness, originality, 
variety. 

We need feel no surprise if lapses like these have an 
appreciable effect on the tone of the class, for they do. 
An impression of irregularity in the teacher influences 
the pupil to relax order, which in turn calls forth extra 
effort on the instructor’s part. There can be no doubt 
that order and method in minor things save much energy. 
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The class in which little details are provided for, and 
in which the established order of small prescriptions is 
strictly maintained, is cleared for action and good 
teaching. 

This care for little things does not at all argue con- 
straint or narrowness in the teacher; he may be an enthu- 
siast and a master in his grasp of a subject, and he is 
even more likely to be so, freed from this cramping of 
constant recurrence to lesser affairs which should be run- 
ning automatically. 

There are some teachers who never scem to quite over- 
take the full requirements of the grade they are teaching. 
They feel sure of their competence to teach the subjects; 
perhaps they have been over them many times and yet 
they do not seem to get out all that is in these subjects, 
and they are capable instructors, too. They have a 
fatigue brought about by their frame of mind. They are, 
it is true, quite satisfied with their vocation as teachers; 
they would be indignant at the bare suggestion of any- 
thing like tepidity ; and yet they are under the influence of a 
malaise which has its source in that tendency common to 
human nature—desire for change. In their hearts lies a 
yearning to teach other branches; there is some favorite 
study which they feel sure would permit the full exercise 
of their special talents. Their mental attitude, in short, 
is lukewarmness towards the present duty. Expectancy 
dilutes concentration. When change does come they look 
back to slighted opportunities for well-doing which they 
might have used if with singleness of purpose they had 
thrown themselves into the work they carried on in such 
a perfunctory way. 

A sure mark of the true educator is his realizing the 
dignity and importance of teaching the younger children, 
the great opportunities for doing good therein presented, 
and, above all, the exceptional skill required to attain the 
best results. 
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| Adaptability is a great quality in a teacher, especially 
in a religious teacher. If he is able to accept whole- 
heartedly a branch of teaching to which he may be 
assigned, and act as if he believed that to be well worthy 
of his best skill, there will be no room for the weariness 
of half-hearted attempts. 

Perhaps the most frequent cause of undue fatigue in 
the teacher is the presence of a problem of order and 
discipline. Normally, the classroom should be a small 
republic, where Jaw and order reign. When, however, 
there exists that anarchistic condition of chronic disorder, 
so often adverted to in works on method, for the symp- 
toms of which so many prescriptions have been written, 
mental friction and resultant fatigue in the teacher are 
pronounced features. 

Defects of character or inexperience in the instructor 
may generally be looked for in these cases. It is not 
that the subjects are uncontrollable but the controlling 
power is at fault; and often a frank recognition of unfit- 
ness, and a transfer to more favorable conditions are 
indicated. 

Sometimes a condition of brain or nerve fag in the 
teacher is responsible for lack of power over a class. The 
inner stress or suffering betrays itself through the eyes. 
The fire of conscious strength is absent, and an occasional 
outburst of pent-up feeling, which reacts on the subject, 
does not tend to inspire respect. 

Ill-advised resorts to the rod do not always prove as 
impressive as intended; the pupils perceive that the 
instrument of correction is in unpracticed hands; and 
there is even a sort of entertainment for them in wit- 
nessing exhibitions of correction which disturb the cor- 
rector more than the corrected. The rod of Solomon, 
for its remedial application, requires something of the 
wisdom of Solomon. 
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It would seem like useless repetition of matter familiar 
to all to call attention to the intimate relation between 
pure air and effective brain work. Teachers, widely sup- 
posed to be thoroughly instructed in the physiology of 
respiration and its relation to health, might naturally be 
expected to be sticklers for ventilation. Yet it is to be 
feared that herein as in many matters affecting health— 
not to avert to other human interests—theory and prac- 
tice diverge. 

We do not all teach in model school edifices, it must be 
remembered. We often find ourselves in apartments not 
designed according to the most approved plans as to 
windows, flues, and other air changing media. Under 
such circumstances continued care and attention is neces- 
sary to keep the classroom air in anything like a breath- 
able condition. 

Even in our schools erected in recent years, how many 
of them are equipped with the ample flues, and the 
exhaust fans needed to afford really effective ventilation? 

Then there is the matter of temperature, closely related 
to ventilation. 

It is perhaps not an unusual experience for one whose 
duty it is to visit classrooms, to find in some of them a 
temperature admirably suited to a chicken incubator. 
Such a hothouse condition would be intolerable to anyone 
used to active exercise, or having a good blocd circulation. 

Ventilation and temperature have much to do with 
fatigue in teachers, and unless we take these facts into 
consideration and do our best to make them as nearly 
ideal as is possible under the given circumstances, there 
remains a cause of avoidable fatigue for which we have 
ourselves to blame. 

We have it laid down in the manuals of advice given to 
young teachers that overmuch talking in class is to be 
avoided as fatiguing and unprofitable. Not a few cases 
of weak lungs have been ascribed to this cause, probably 
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with more or less truth, and most of us are quite willing 
to take it for granted that the practice is objectionable. 

Here, however, a good deal depends on temperament 
and enthusiasm. We have heard the claim advanced that 
vigorous vocal exercise in the classroom strengthens the 
lungs; and it has been further stated that these mild- 
mannered, low-voiced teachers never give their vocal 
organs sufficient exercise, and so miss the opportunity of 
becoming finished declaimers. 

Many of the old-timers were and are today, trumpet- 
tongued expounders of doctrine and arithmetic. In the 
minds of some indeed, this latter subject would seem to 
be closely identified with the turmoil of the stock exchange 
or the auction room. 

We honor the clarion voices of the veterans. They pro- 
claim the undaunted spirit of the men who fought through 
the days when teaching in Catholic schools meant trial, 
hardship and heroic self-sacrifice. But though we may 
accord them unstinted admiration, caution is to be used 
in imitating their vocal exertions. A well-intentioned 
imitator, belonging to the present generation, has been 
known, after a strenuous day as ‘‘class orator,’’ to sink 
into a chair, on the verge of collapse, while the veterans 
came from their labors with smiling countenances. 

There is a popular notion that night is the time when 
care weighs heaviest on the burdened mind or conscience; 
night, and gloom, and the ‘‘pale cast of thought’’ are 
associate ideas. Now, much might be said of the morning 
hours as a time taken up with anxious thoughts. We 
remember once hearing a venerable archbishop in a 
Lenten sermon speak of the sinner’s conscience in the 
morning hours, and it seemed to us at the time that the 
holy prelate, on account of his own upright life, could not 
be expected to know that sinners were likely to be most 
conscience-stricken at bed-time! But his experience, no 
doubt, had brought the archbishop into contact with many 
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who felt the force and weight of duty most in the morning. 

Dr. James J. Walsh, our eminent physician and publi- 
cist, in an article in the Ecclesiastical Review comments 
on this phenomenon of morning conscience as observable 
in clergyman and others who have responsibilities and 
duties devolving on them in the early hours. 

Well, the point is this: our teachers, members of re- 
ligious orders, have, besides their teaching office, a rou- 
tine of duties in regard to their own spiritual life. These 
duties and exercises begin in early morning, and are 
framed to strengthen and console the spirit. 

But these pious practices, performed with anxiety, mor- 
bid introspection, and ill-advised zeal, may be turned into 
a weariness and weight upon the spirit; and when we 
wrong-headedly so pervert these beneficent agencies 
we make at the same time a large draft on our own 
strength and efficiency. 

So it often happens, with such persons, that the stress 
of early morning is equivalent, in brain-tiring effect, to 
several hours of stone-breaking. A woe-begone counte- 
nance is a poor asset with which to begin a day in the 
classroom. 

We are fortunate if our living abode is so conveniently 
far from the school that we do not feel justified in riding 
the distance, and so gain the benefit of a bracing walk 
in the fresh air. 

Out-door exercise is one of those things that the teacher 
cannot neglect with impunity. While moderately tiring 
it counteracts the numbing tendency of indoor occupation, 
diverts the mind, and enlivens the circulation. 

There are some who profess to see in the summer 
school a menace to the health of teachers. We should be 
slow in uttering a misgiving of that sort in view of the 
acknowledged need of pedagogues to keep abreast of the 
most approved methods, and to add to their intellectual 
equipment. Summer schools, at least the kind we have 
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in mind, are not sanatoria—none but healthy persons 
should undertake a serious course at such a school. But 
with ordinary good health there ought to be real enjoy- 
ment in a summer session. It really means a change of 
work for the instructor, for he becomes a pupil for the 
nonce; and a change of work means rest. 

Again, it usually involves change of scene, a great 
recuperative agent in many cases. Then, too, a suffi- 
ciently large residue of vacation is left to satisfy the 
general run of teachers. 

Such are some of the reflections on fatigue in his work 
from the commonplace viewpoint of the teacher. As 
to the scientific aspect of fatigue, it has proved a 
matter of fertile research, principally from the chemico- 
physiological and pathological sides. The investiga- 
tions of Mosso and Maggiori in Italy, and of Clouston in 
Scotland have contributed much to our knowledge of the 
effects of tire on mind and body. But these matters, for 
adequate treatment, must be left to the scientific expert; 
our purpose in this article is to enforce a rule of health 
which may be put as follows: the teacher’s occupation 
requires good health as an indispensable qualification. 

Good health is largely a question of careful habits; 
and among the careful habits is the avoidance of unneces- 
sary fatigue—the conservation of our resources, physical 
and mental. 

VALENTINE, Xav. 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PRIEST OF TODAY 


A priest is supposed to stand between his fellow-men 
and God, so as to reconcile them. His fellow-men may - 
have sinned and may not care to repent. God may be 
angry with them, and, to speak in a human way, He may 
not care to forgive. The priest must arouse in the human 
element a spirit of sorrow, and he must win the divine 
over to loving kindness. For without a mutual advance, 
union is impossible. Penance on the part of the one 
extreme is futile without the condescension of the other 
extreme; and all the graciousness of the heavenly Lord 
will be of no avail without a good disposition in the 
hearts of men. 

To raise his brethren up, the priest must be endowed 
with a human magnetism; and to draw his Master down, 
he must be invested with a divine attractiveness. For, 
how can he win the hearts of men if he be not akin to 
man, and how can he captivate the love of God if he be 
not akin to God? If a priest were only divine he could 
accomplish his task of reconciliation, by half, on the side 
of heaven. If he were only human he could effect a sim- 
ilar result, by half, on the side of earth: because his god- 
like splendor would enamour the heart of the Deity in the 
one case; and his manly amiability would catch and rivet 
the affections of men and women in the other case. But 
if he were godly and nothing more, the electric spark of 
sympathy could never spring from him across to the 
world and back again. And if he were earth-born and 
nothing more, there could be no fellow-feeling between 
him and heaven. Hence, in the same proportion as the 
natural exceeds its bounds, the cords reaching upwards 
weaken; and in the same proportion as the supernatural 
unduly predominates, the hold on the under-side loosens. 
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God sees nothing more in a merely human priest to make 
Him care for the-rest of the race than He sees in the rest 
of the race itself: and men see nothing more in a merely 
divine priest to induce them to turn their thoughts to 
God than they see in God Himself. No; there must not 
only be divine for the Divine; there must not only be 
human for the Human; but there must be divine and 
human combined, for both. 

History is evidence. For centuries the Almighty sat 
on His throne and saw nothing that He loved for itself 
below. Melchisedeec and Abraham and Aaron of them- 
selves could not propitiate Him with their offerings. The 
magnificence of Solomon’s Temple, with its gold from 
Ophir and cedarwood from Libanus and precious stones— 
what cared He for it all! What cared He for the running 
altars, though the S ovpavov KaTrve ; 
or for the harp hymns that wafted supplications to 
the sky from Mount Moriah! Incense and lights and 
fires and music; the odor of smoking offerings and the 
petitions of full hearts—all would have fainted away into 
thin air and been lost if they had not been vitalized by a 
higher force: for, humankind with all its apparatus of 
prayer could not put forth a human priest capable of 
winning the Deity. 

On the other hand, for centuries men walked about the 
footstool of God and saw nothing that attracted them 
above. Jehovah in ‘‘light inaccessible’’ had frightened 
them. He had indeed been good to mortals; but majesty 
overwhelms. He had spoken to them; but the words of 
the Highest were a foreign tongue. He had shown Him- 
self; but who could look on Him? He was near by; but 
His presence embarrassed. In consequence the Jews 
frequently went apart from Him to find alleviation in 
nature. And the Gentiles went to extremes in their quest 
of happiness amongst human attractions, because they 
could not appreciate the Infinite. Poor Rome! Her 
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imperial armies conquered all the world; but she was a 
slave. Poor Greece! Her golden minds and pens and 
tongues enriched her; but their gifts were really dross in 
the chemistry of Heaven. We still look back with pleas- 
ure to those twin fountain-heads of literature, sculpture 
and military excellence. For, all that unaided nature 
could effect, all that art could produce, and all that 
knowledge could confer was revealed in the palmy da‘s 
of Attic culture and imperial Italy. They thought to find 
satisfaction in created fields of activity; but in vain: (or, 
the purpose of life could not be so meagerly circumscribed 
as that. They would not look up to other fields, because 
the Almighty with all His circumstance of glory could not 
put forth a divine priest capable of winning humanity. 
But a time was to come. Strange to say, one midnight 
centuries ago, a baby’s ‘‘cry that shivered to the tingling 
stars’’ pierced the heart of God. That heart had been 
unmoved by sacrificial lavishness ; but now it poured forth 
a flood of light that bathed the whole of heaven in its 
effulgence; and in the light a myriad voice rang out: 
‘*Peace on earth to men of good will.’’? As the Child 
grew, He played and prayed, and worked and learned, 
and preached and consoled, and suffered and died. His 
varied activity, united with that first Christmas-night la- 
ment conciliated God. And why? Because that Priest was 
divine. Not that His life-work emanated from the God- 
nature within Him. No; He interceded for us in His 
human capacity. But all the acts that passed out and up 
from that created source, though plain and simple and 
limited in themselvs, were splendidly transformed in the 
passing, by the radiant Presence that enveloped Him. A 
dull mote puts on an iridescent glory as it floats up 
through the light of a diffracting crystal. This compari- 
son has a suggestion of the deification of Christ’s human 
deeds. The Father above saw in that Priest, Wisdom 
and Love and Power and Sanctity and Justice and 
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Mercy—attributes all as infinitely lovable as His own, 
because His own. And so, unable to resist the prayer for 
pardon from such a source, He spoke to the sinful world 
and said: ‘‘Thou poor little thing—with everlasting 
kindness have I had mercy on thee—with great mercies 
will I gather thee—Arise! be enlightened—for thy light 
has come and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.’’ 

That Child was human, too. As an infant, as a boy, as 
a youth, and as a man, He had eyes that conquered 
majestically; lips that smiled and won; a tongue alive 
with eloquence; an imagination that gave to the New 
Testament a galaxy of pictures still luminous after nine- 
teen hundred years; a heart perfectly tender, enthusiastic 
and affectionate; a mind like a shining light; a will, 
indomitable. See how He magnetically caught up the 
Magdalen in her tearful beauty, and held her in her mys- 
tical devotion: how the multitude went hungering into 
the desert after Him, with ears and mouth and heart 
wide open to the words of Eternal Life: how Andrew 
spent a whole day with Him in His house, wrapt; then 
went forth all joy to induce Peter to come and hear. 

His Sacramental Presence has been just as effective as 
His visible was. In the early days of the Church, the 
halo of supernatural glory that pervaded the Catacombs 
emanated from Sacred Hosts, hidden away in under- 
ground tabernacles. The sweet faces of the Christian 
martyrs, the unconquerable courage, the ecstacy in retire- 
ment, the exaltation that they experienced in abjection 
were inspired by the taste of the honeyed sheaf. And 
when the call came to tread the sands of the arena, their 
thoughts remained behind them with the snowy loaf and 
their palates felt again, in seeming, the touch of that 
mighty morsel. For, from hour to hour, and from day to 
day, no matter where they were or in what trials they 
were placed, their affections hovered around the altar 
and their thoughts haunted the magnetic tabernacle. 
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And in our own days the rosy Heart of Christ warms 
Its millions. His promised help in undertakings, His 
comfort in sorrow, His assurance of assistance in death 
have a touch of the human that humankind cannot resist. 
And so, Christ the God-man Priest, with His double 
power, is able to reconcile the two extremes. 

In the early days of the Church maybe there was not 
so great a need of the human element in priests; because 
the pagan world, already sated with nature in art and 
vice, was tired of it and would not have been attracted by 
qualities of a natural kind. Besides, the divine aspect of 
the Christian dispensation and the divine prerogatives 
of its priests had the advantage of novelty, and hence 
needed only to be shown forth in their native splendor, to 
captivate. Similarly, in the centuries of Faith before the 
dawn of the modern world the human element could be 
dispensed with, to a degree, in the sacerdotal character, 
because the Faithful were held by the sweetness of the 
God they knew so well. This spiritual tie made the cords 
of Adam unnecessary. But in our days of Indifferentism, 
which are not blessed with the charm of the new nor with 
the sweetness of the old in Religion, the prerogatives of 
nature have a special claim on priests. This claim is 
emphasized by the cultivation and information of the 
masses around us. Especially in this country every man 
has a sense of his personal standing as a member of the 
State. Independence has gone along with education, and 
now instead of having men and women flocking to us, it is 
incumbent on us to go after them. That such a quest 
requires an Apostle with heart and mind delicately attuned 
to nature who would gainsay? 

Surely then a priest, to be successful, will be the 
gentlest of the gentle. He will be kind, sociable, polished, 
conversational, well-informed, learned, alive to the real 
interests of the day; capable of meeting any religious or 
ethical adversary, and able to break the bread of the 
Gospel from the pulpit with a lavish hand. He will 
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believe that all the preparatory study and writing and 
speaking of which he is capable will scarcely measure him 
up to the ideal minister that the Church has a right to 
expect. He will be convinced that his best eloquence is 
not too good for the divine message to men. He will 
illustrate, explain, and apply the word of God with tact, 
solidity, warmth, enlightenment and enthusiasm. Finally 
he will alleviate the temporal needs of his fellow-men, 
lighten their sorrows and increase their capital of joy, 
not only by word of mouth and prayer of heart, but also 
by deed of hand. And all this he will do to put himself 
in touch with humankind and win them over, with the 
help of grace, to the side of God. 

As now-a-days, more than ever before, it is incumbent 
on the priest to make himself one with his fellow-men so 
as to accomplish their spiritual good, he must take special 
measures not to allow his divine identity to become 
obscured in a natural atmosphere. Like St. Paul, it is 
true, he will wish to become anathema for his brethren, 
and with Moses he will exclaim: Oh, Lord, pardon this 
people or blot me out of the book of life; or like Ignatius, 
he will be willing to run the risk of losing heaven by 
exposing himself on earth still longer to the chances of 
sin, for the salvation of souls. Still he will remember 
that he is to be godly as well as human; and is to stand 
fast by the Lord as well as by men. His grace, his power 
of consecration and his power of forgiving sins must be 
cherished: and his personal sanctity must be raised by 
prayer to the level of his official sanctity. Of old when 
martyrdom was always imminent, there were few natural 
alleviations indeed, and the divine had to be kept in mind 
by the minister of God, if he wished to remain faithful. 
In after times, again, in what are called the days of Faith, 
the sacerdotal functions were generally exercised in the 
midst of religious surroundings. For, the whole of 
Europe was catholic, and piety was in the air. But it is 
not thus now. The world is commercial, naturalistic, 
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indifferent: that world in the midst of which the priest 
is forced to live and move and have his being. 

Accordingly he will think to advantage of his divine 
sonship and participation in the Deity by grace; of his 
power over God in the Mass, and of his commission to 
forgive the world. He will endeavor to realize his 
unspeakable dignity; and stand before God as a god. And 
the Lord of all will be charmed into forgiveness by this 
alter ego. In his priestly character he will say: ‘‘ Hoc 
est enim corpus meum;’’ and forthwith the Almighty will 
place upon the altar for him the price wherewith to buy 
men’s souls. He will say: ‘‘ Absolvo te a peccatis tuis’’; 
and the offended Deity will have to listen to those words; 
and the penitent, already softened into sorrow by his 
priestly tenderness to him, will have to be let free. Oh 
what must be the joy of God to look down on such a deified 
man; and what must be the satisfaction of sinners to look 
up at such a human god. The Lord of ali knows that this 
Intermediary has His divine Heart and that he can capti- 
vate the hearts of men; and they in turn are sure that the 
same Peacemaker holds them enchained and that he can 
mollify their angry Master. Here is the In-Carnation 
renewed ;—or rather call it an In-Deation. For, in the 
one case the Word had the divine Nature and took the 
human: in the other case the priest had the human and, 
in Ordination, took the Divine. Here is the dual life 
that priests must lead. Nature alone can do no good, and 
Orders alone will be futile. By exaggerating the import- 
ance of the one, he will withdraw from God; by over- 
estimating the other, he will place a barrier between him- 
self and his fellow-men. But by educating his human 
powers up to their limit, and by holily exercising his 
divine faculties to the full, he will liken himself to Christ 
the Priest, and like Him will save the world. 

J. A. McCuarey, S. J. 

Sacred Heart College, 

Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE NEW YORK 
SISTERS OF CHARITY 


With the rapid progress of the Catholic Church in New 
York, the institute of the Sisters of Charity of Saint 
Vincent de Paul has, under Providence, gone forward 
with a not dissimilar energy and perservance. 


‘*When,’’ says a recent writer’, ‘‘three Sisters took 
charge of a handful of orphans in New York in the 
second decade of the nineteenth century,’ no one could 
have foreseen that in the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century, five hundred times as many noble women 
would be working in every phase of humanitarian 
effort on that same foundation, any more than he could 
have foreseen that the struggling diocese of a few 
thousand souls of that time, would, after the same 
interval, count its children by the million. For the cry- 
ing need in the little diocese, a small remedy was found. 
That remedy was vital, however; it had the power to 
grow, and so as the city has grown and many other 
needs of humanity have become manifest, the Sisters 
of Charity have developed their institute, broadened 
their aims, increased and responded faithfully to the 
many calls made upon them.’’ 


The history of the work accomplished by these Sisters 
in the various departments of charity, the care of the sick, 
of the orphan, of the aged, of the insane, would each 
make an interesting story, but perhaps by far their most 
important work has been done in the educational field. 

A born educator herself, Mother Elizabeth Bayley 
Seton, their foundress, had made the work of teaching 
the main feature of her institutite, as it was indeed her 
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own great life-effort. Archbishop Carroll, when con- 
sulted on the aims of the new congregation, had written 
to Mother Seton in reply: 


‘‘Assure yourself and the Sisters of my utmost 
solicitude for your advancement in the service and 
favor of God; of my reliance on your prayers; of mine 
for your prosperity in the important duty of education, 
which will and must long be your principal, and will 
always be your partial, employment. A century at 
least will pass before the exigencies and habits of this 
country will require, and hardly admit, of the chari- 
table exercises toward the sick, sufficient to employ 
any number of the Sisters out of our largest cities; and 
therefore they must consider the business of education 
as a laborious, charitable, and permanent object of 
their religious duty.’’ 


It is not surprising, then, to learn that in the newly- 
founded community, when once the novitiate had been 
formally established, a regular course of studies was 
appointed for the novices, such as was thought best caleu- 
lated to fit them for the work of teaching. Mother Eliza- 
beth Seton devoted herself to this work of training, giving 
conferences, that covered a wide range of experience, 
and bore chiefly upon the future work of the novices as 
teachers. Nor was this training confined to theory. It 
was her custom to visit the classes frequently, either in 
person or by deputy, for purposes of observation, noting 
in the different teachers the presence or absence of abil- 
ity, intelligent method, and power to create interest in the 
work. Afterwards, in public or in private, as the case 
permitted, the faults of the teachers were pointed out to 
them, or their good work received encouragement. The 
purpose of this system of supervision and inspection was 
in practice quite like that of our present model-school. 

When in 1826 Bishop Dubois, an eminent scholar, 
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became head of the diocese in New York, he took the work 
of education energetically in hand, convinced that ‘‘the 
catechising of the young was a more important matter 
than preaching to the grown.’’ In the development of 
the elementary schools he found a powerful aid in the 
Sisters of Charity, who had begun their work in the 
growing city some nine years before. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, the immense impulse given to Catholic education by 
the development of the Sisters of Charity was nowhere 
more clearly evidenced than in New York under Bishop 
Dubois.’’® At this period a strong tide of Catholic emi- 
gration had set in, and churches were the first need; then 
came the urgent demand for Catholic schools. Elizabeth 
Seton had builded even better than she knew. Just when 
well-qualified teachers were required for the new schools, 
although her earthly career was at an end‘, her 
daughters, well equipped for the task, took up the good 
work that has since found a remarkable development in 
the numerous parochial schools under their charge; in 
their Academies; and in their latest undertaking, the 
College of Mount Saint Vincent. Their standard was 
high, and as time went on, the whole Catholic body, both 
clergy and laity, recognizing the powerful impetus thus 
given to Catholic education, showed their appreciation by 
generous practical support. ‘‘The greatest religious fact 
in the United States today is the Catholic school system, 
maintained without any aid except from the people who 
love it.’’5 

From the opening of the Orphan Asylum in Prince 
Street, there was established in connection with it a select 
school. For a time also the classes of St. Patrick’s Parish 
School were held in a wing of the building; but in 
1825 a separate parish school-house was erected on Mul- 
berry Street near the Cathedral. 

*Rev. J. A. Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D. 


‘Mother Seton died on January 4, 1821. 
‘Bishop Spalding. 
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In 1830 the Sisters replaced the lay teachers in charge 
of the girls’ department in St. Peter’s School, Barclay 
Street. In that year also they opened an academy at 261 
Mulberry Street, to provide a more advanced grade of 
instruction for girls than was afforded in the parish 
schools. 

In 1833 St. Mary’s Parish School in Grand Street came 
under their care; also St. Joseph’s on Sixth Avenue. 
The same year marked the opening of an academy in 
Grand Street that soon had a roll call of seventy pupils. 
This academy, St. Mary’s, transferred later to East 
Broadway, was for the rest of the century a deservedly 
well-patronized high-class school. A little later other 
academies sprang up in various parts of the City, St. 
Brigid’s, Holy Cross and St. Gabriel’s. These academies 
have their best eulogy in the lives of their graduates, 
women who have been prominent in New York’s social 
circles, in the educational field, and in the work of private 
and of organized charity. 

In 1834 there were altogether about twenty-five Sisters 
in the City working out in practice theories since become 
more familiar; namely, that the aim of charity should be, 
not only to relieve, but also to prevent poverty; that 
‘‘education’’ (to quote a leading medical authority® ‘‘is 
the keynote to prophylaxis’’; and that Catholic edu- 
cation makes greatest progress when conducted under the 
fostering care of teachers consecrated to the work. Thus 
year after year, as the parochial schools, elementary and 
secondary, have, through the zeal of pastors and the de- 
votion of the people, sprung up in and around New 
York, and as vocations to the Sisterhood have multiplied, 
the educational work of the daughters of Elizabeth Seton 
has extended on every side and gives promise of still 
better things. In the sixty-four parish schools under 
their care today, nearly five hundred Sisters are engaged 


*Doctor J. J. Walsh. 
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in the work of teaching. This number is of course exclu- 
sive of those engaged in academies, and of those con- 
ducting approved courses of instruction in many of the 
homes and asylums under the care of the Sisterhood. 
Besides the High Schools connected with some half dozen 
of their academies, the Sisters are also in charge of the 
Girls’ Department in each of New York’s two free Catho- 
lic High Schools, The Cathedral and St. Gabriel’s. In 
the first of these well-equipped secondary schools there 
are more than three hundred pupils drawn from forty 
parochial schools; indeed a central institution of this 
kind is becoming every day more and more of a necessity. 

The training school, systematically organized more 
than a quarter of a century ago at the Mother House, 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, to fit the young Sisters 
for their life-work, has been productive of excellent re- 
sults. It is only an extension of the cherished idea of that 
far-seeing foundress, Elizabeth Seton, whose desire was 
that her religious daughters should be teachers and not 
mere purveyors of information. Normal institutions are 
held regularly during the long vacation; and when re- 
cently, the Catholic University at Washington opened 
summer-school coures for teaching Sisters, the Superiors 
quickly availed themselves of the opportunity, realizing 
the advantages the Sisters would derive from studies 
pursued at this great Catholic centre of learning. 

Academy Mount Vincent-on-Hudson, a leading Catho- 
lie Academy in New York City for the last sixty-five 
years, has had its interesting history charmingly told by 
two of its own alumnae in ‘‘A Famous Convent School,’” 
and in ‘‘The Life of Elizabeth Seton.’’* 

In response to the growing demand for the higher edu- 
cation of Catholic young women, the Sisters opened in 
September, 1910, the College of Mount Saint Vincent. 


"Marion J. Brunowe. 
*Agnes L. Sadlier. 
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An extract from the Announcement Bulletin reads: 
‘‘Already, Colleges for Catholic young women are 
doing successful work, but it seems that Greater New 
York had need of an institution of this kind within its 
own borders. To this fact the attention of the Sisters 
has been frequently and urgently called, while the under- 
taking has the full approval and warm encouragement of 
His Grace, The Most Reverend John M. Farley, Arch- 
bishop of New York.’’ 
* * * * * * * 
‘*The aim of the institution is not only to provide able 
professors and to employ the most improved methods in 
giving to its students a liberal education, but also to 
shape that education according to Catholic principles. 
Thus do the Sisters hope to form women whose culture, 
far from divorcing them from duty, will inspire them 
with deep devotion to it, women whose lives will be a 
force for truth and an uplift to society.’’ 


On the Seton prize medal, awarded yearly at Mount 
Saint Vincent for proficiency in English Literature, the 
inscriptions read: ‘‘Defuncta adhuc fovet Elisabeth’’; 
‘‘ Altria Sapientiae Pietas.’’ They are a biography in 
brief of Elizabeth Seton, spiritual mother of the five 
thousand Sisters of Charity forming the devoted Sister- 
hoods that have issued from beneath the humble roof- 
tree raised by her holy hand in the valley at St. Joseph’s, 
Emmitsburg, and dedicated to the service of God and of 
humanity. 

The New York foundation represents largely the edu- 
cational genius, as well as the educational views and 
policy of the noble-minded, sweet-souled woman who, it 
is hoped, shall one day be invoked as another Saint Eliza- 


beth. 
A Sister or Cuariry. 


Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson. 
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MILITARY TRAINING FOR ADOLESCENTS 


Quite a few of the Catholic preparatory schools of this 
country are military in character, and in them the uncom- 
promising discipline of the battalion blends effectively 
with the benign influence of religion in producing a fin- 
ished type of Catholic manhood. 

The military feature of education, as applied in modern 
schools, is of recent development. It can not, however, 
be said to owe its origin to these latter times, for it is 
as old as our civilization, dating back to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

The Athenian boy, as well as his Spartan neighbor, 
received a military training. At the age of sixteen he 
was sent to the State Academy for what was termed 
his Ephebic education, and there, till he completed his 
twentieth year, he was a vertiable cadet in a military 
school. With the Greeks of antiquity the crown and 
summit of educational endeavor was the military aca- 
demy, and that institution had, as its dominant and con- 
trolling purpose, character building and the development 
of efficient citizenship. Such general utilitarian purposes 
in education did not in the slighest trammel the free ac- 
tion of the Muses, for military Greece attained such emi- 
nence in literature, science and art that for two mil- 
leniums she has dominated the entire intellectual world. 

The modern military school is, none the less, a com- 
paratively new departure in the onward march of edu- 
cation. Little more than half a century ago, when the 
rumbling of impending civil strife was beginning to be 
heard from Maine to Louisiana, a school in Peekskill took 
on the military character, and reorganized its system of 
administration and education under the name of the 
Peekskill Military Academy. It was the first school of 
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its kind in the United States. Not, however, till after 
North and South had begun the task of ‘‘ Reconstruction”’ 
did the precedent established at Peekskill in ante-bellum 
times, find imitators in other schools. Today the number 
of military schools in the United States is surprisingly 
large, and a fair number of these are Catholic. 

It is true that the intention of the founders of military 
schools, after the Civil War, was to develop intelligent 
soldiers that might, should another occasion arise, present 
‘‘Burnished rows of steel,’’ less tortuous and less broken 
than those that needlessly zigzagged from Bull Run to 
Appomattox. But such worthy, patriotic motives no longer 
influence the establishment or the training of military 
schools. While endeavoring to make the school a pro- 
nounced asset for the welfare of the nation, it was 
plainly seen that no other kind of school could surpass 
the military academy in moulding a type of man capable 
of using to the utmost his innate ability.. The object of 
the military school is no longer to prepare a perfect 
soldier, but rather a perfect man. It is, however, only 
in the Catholic academy, where the positiveness of dogma 
vitalizes the soldier’s positiveness of execution, that the 
system of education, termed military, realizes adequately 
the extent of its usefulness in shaping the plastic youth 
into the well-rounded and harmoniously developed man. 
It is, then, simply and solely because of its value in 
seconding and promoting general education that military 
discipline is adopted by schools nowadays. 

There is, indeed, no military virtue which is not also 
a civic virtue, and the most strenuous military campaign 
one can enter is the prolonged battle of life. The virtues 
particularly developed in the military school, obedience, 
order, neatness, repose, presence of mind, initiative, 
courage, all these tend to make men better citizens. Hav- 


“The Royal Military College” at Kingston, by Randolph Carlyle, in 
The Canadian Magazine, Vol. 35, page 128. 
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ing been good soldiers in the days of their youth, the 
graduates of military academies prove themselves better 
college men, more conscientious merchants, and more 
energetic in the professions. 

The ordinary boarding school has its advantages over 
the home and the day school. The precautions taken in 
the boarding school with regard to health and the regular 
routine of daily living, fashion a much healthier and 
more industrious type of boy than can be expected from 
the home with its more or less irregular hours. The 
benefits of the boarding school are accentuated in the 
military academy, where exercise is obligatory and most 
healthful in kind, and where regularity is perfect. The 
boy in the boarding school is, of course, far removed 
from the painstaking mother and the punctilious sister; 
and, in consequence, he is apt to become careless of 
person and unmethodical in the arrangement of his ef- 
fects. Such defects cannot, however, find an entrance 
into a military school, where daily inspection secures 
a personal cleanliness and tidiness and a love of system 
which the best-regulated households would find it difficult 
to equal.* 

Boys in a boarding school, isolated so to speak, from 
the rest of society, are prone to become slovenly in gait 
and awkward in movement. The training of a military 
school precludes the possibility of the existence of such 
defects. The mere wearing of a neat uniform and the 
attention it usually attracts tend to induce the wearers 
to improve their personal appearance. Laudable pride 
and wholesome self-respect are thus developed. Daily 
drill and frequent exercise in Butt’s Manual force the 
cadet to throw back his shoulders and breathe in more 
of the life-giving oxygen that produces the erect figure, 
elastic step, graceful carriage, and ease of manner by 


“Lost Lesson” by Duffadar, in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
188, pp. 147-160. ve 
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which the student of the military school can be readily 
recognized. 

American youth, in their homes and in the ordinary 
schools, get at best only an indifferent training in obedi- 
ence. A dilatory or partial compliance with an order 
is often considered all that can be obtained or expected. 
Military discipline is particularly effective in eradicating 
a defect of this kind. The cadet submits at once and 
without questioning to the commands of his officers. Mili- 
tary training, being impersonal and impartial in its ap- 
plication, corrects the misdemeanors of its subjects with- 
out the humiliation and resentment incident to other 
methods of discipline. For this reason, boys are more 
readily and cheerfully amenable to strict and rigid dis- 
cipline under the military plan than under any other 
form. The restraint of the military academy has some- 
thing fascinating about it, so that, under it, a wilful boy 
unquestionably submits to that under which he would 
surely chafe if it came from any other source. Should 
the home training be weak, unsteady or lax, and should 
the boy, in consequence, exhibit signs of an intractable 
will and uncontrollable temper, lack of concentration, 
or inertness, it would prove a godsend, beyond a doubt, 
to such a youth to spend a few years in a first-class mili- 
tary academy. The docility of spirit and promptness of 
execution, nurtured and matured in the ranks of the 
battalion, are valuable acquisitions in the great life-long 
competitive struggle which the world forces on the 
young man once his school days are over. 

The American boy, whose opportunities are boundless, 
to whom all places are open, ought to learn not only to obey 
with cheerfulness and promptitude, but to command with 
discretion and to forbear at times with imperturbable self- 
control. These virtues find ample opportunity for cul- 
tivation in the military school where the cadet officers, 
after having learned how to obey with alacrity, acquire 
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the habit of commanding with prudence and exercising 
authority with justice. The sense of responsibility thus 
developed in the boys themselves is a prominent feature 
of the military school. This effectual double training of 
the military school fits its graduates admirably for 
leadership in their college course, and more especially 
in their life work. 

As schools of the kind under discussion are modeled 
more or less on the United States Military Academy, so 
the exemplary spirit of West Point dominates to some 
extent all such schools in this country. The motto of 
West Point, too, becomes, in a measure, the motto of 
every military school floating the Stars and Stripes. 
‘‘Duty, Honor, Patriotism,’’ of the Army exemplified 
so well in the lives of the cadets of the government aca- 
demy, are, more or less, the ideals of students of all 
academies patterned after West Point. It is plainly 
noticed that boys subjected to military discipline develop 
a keen sense of moral obligation; they partake of the 
West Pointer’s abhorrence of the lie*; they love exercise; 
intellectual as well as physical; and they make a more 
than ordinary effort to lead clean, pure, noble lives. The 
discipline of a military academy and the ennobling influ- 
ence of the martial spirit become, then, powerful auxili- 
aries to holy religion in fostering and promoting moral 
education. 

Moreover, there is no loss of time from the school pro- 
gram, because of the military character of the school; on 
the contrary there is, in consequence thereof, a decided 
gain on the intellectual side. With military discipline, 
changes of place and exercise can be made with much 
greater despatch than under the laissez faire methods 
of other schools. When the weather permits, drill may 

“life at West Point” by H. Irving Hancock, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London, Chapter VIII, pp. 144-155. . 
“The Training of a Priest” by Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D., Loug- 


mans, Green & Co., Chapter IV, pp. 36-48. 
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take place in the open air. In that case it proves a most 
beneficial tonic to the whole human system. Military 
drill generally comes as a welcome break in the class 
regulation, and, after it, students return to recitations 
with renewed vitality and quickened receptive power. 

The private military schools of this country are de- 
signed for youth during the period of adolescence, when 
the boy is developing from innocent childhood to the ma- 
turity of manhood. During this transitional and forma- 
tive period of life, the influence of the Catholic military 
academy cannot be surpassed for certain classes of youth; 
for instance, the haughty, the indolent, the anaemic, the 
awkward. For such boys in particular military training 
under Catholic auspices is, as it were, a necessary means 
to the ultimate end of all educational processes, Mens 
sana ac cor sanum in corpore sano, 

Joun J. Tracy. 

Clason Point Military Academy, 


West Chester, New York City. 


EDUCATION OF THE LAITY IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTURIES. 


CHAP. I. 


The last stronghold of paganism in the Roman Empire 
was the school. Long after the conflict of the pagan State 
with the Christian Church had subsided the antagonism 
of the public school continued. At times it was an open 
fight, again an opposing influence to the struggling 
Church. The emperors who had first liberated the 
Church, and emancipated her subjects, did not remove this 
obstacle to her progress. Those who were of Christian 
convictions would not interfere with a widespread and 
effective instrument for the maintenance of the civil 
power. Their training and the traditions of their office 
made them conservative, loath to interfere with the exist- 
ing order,’ and they contented themselves with ruling 
that nothing objectionable to Christians, such as religious 
ceremonies and rites, be continued in the schools. Pagan 
instructors were still allowed to teach and very few Chris- 
tians were decorated with the official titles of rhetoricians 
and grammarians.2 Even in the new university of 
Constantinople, founded by Constantine the Great, pagan 
as well as Christian teachers were officially employed. 
The last futile attempt to rehabilitate pagan culture 
was made through the schools. The Christians who were 
the most serious obstacle to the scheme were expressly 
forbidden to hold positions as instructors and even to 
apply themselves as students.* The Galileans could 
not conscientiously worship at the altar of Minerva; they 


*Marion, Histoire de |’ Eglise. I, 488. Paris, 1906. 

*Lalanne, Influence des Peres de l’Eglise (sur) l'éducation publique, 
58. Paris, 1850. 

*Allard, Julien L’Apostat, II, 360. Paris, 1903 (Discussion as to 
whether Christians as students were forbidden.) 
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could return to their churches and interpret Matthew and 
Luke, Julian had said, and despite the protests of Chris- 
tian bishops, some of whom, like Gregory Nazianzen, had 
been his fellow students at the University of Athens, the 
ruling prevailed until the champion of the Hellenic gods 
was himself vanquished. 

It was only when the system of State schools had been 
hopelessly shattered that the Christian Church found her- 
self free to follow her plans of school organization and 
development. When the last stronghold of paganism fell 
in the East, the new stronghold of the Christian educa- 
tional forces sprang up in the West. The School of 
Athens was closed by imperial decree in 529, and that 
same year Monte Cassino opened.‘ In that same eventful 
year also the bishops of Gaul met in council at Vaison, 
and passed their famous decree for the establishment of 
parish schools throughout their jurisdiction.® 

The primitive Church, prompted by her mission to teach 
all men, very early enlisted the school among her work- 
ing forces. Her immediate needs, and the circumstances 
of time and place, tended to foster the types of schools 
which represented her first educational efforts. To in- 
struct the converts from paganism the catechetical and 
catechumenal schools were provided ; to combat the heret- 
ics and the infidels she encouraged the philosophical 
schools like those of Origen and Justin Martyr; to pre- 
pare servants for the sanctuary the episcopal or cathedral 
schools came into existence. Christian children needed to 
be instructed in virtue as well as in wisdom, and when 
free to do so the Church had sought that provision be 
made for them. 

St. Chrysostom furnishes evidence of the decline of 
primitive fervor in the Christian family of the fourth cen- 
tury by his contention that the domestic circle was no 
longer capable of supplying the proper religious and 


‘Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship. Cambridge, 1906. 
*Mansi, Collectio Amplissima Conciliorum, vol. 8. Parisiis, 1901. 
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moral training for the children. Pagan society and en- 
vironment had affected the Christian home, and the care 
and diligence of former days in instructing the children 
in virtue had disappeared to an alarming extent. Under 
these circumstances attendance at the pagan or Jewish 
schools was unquestionably fraught with the greatest 
danger for Christian faith and morals, and although he 
and others of the Fathers had studied under pagan mas- 
ters, he directed parents to send their children to those 
who would diligently serve their spiritual as well as their 
intellectual wants.® 

The anchorites and cenobites of the East had responded 
to this need of the time and undertaken to educate Chris- 
tian children. Those whom they received as pupils into 
their communities were not necessarily candidates for the 
religious life. Some of them were orphans who were 
given the saving protection of Christian surroundings; 
others were received from their parents in the presence of 
witnesses that they might be instructed in Christian vir- 
tue. No doubt the hope was entertained both by the pa- 
rents and the monks that the child would eventually offer 
himself for service in the monastery, but no irrevocable 
pledge was made at that time either by the child or by 
the parents. The matter of entering the order or of tak- 
ing vows was deferred until the subject attained the 
proper age to decide for himself. The immediate aim in 
receiving the children was to educate them, to train them 
to lives of Christian virtue. Those who proved their 
fitness, and manifested the desire, could later elect to 
return to the world, to enter the monastery or the her- 
mit’s cell.” 

The monks of the West were also engaged in this phase 
of education long before the establishment of Monte Cas- 
sino or the promulgation, in 529, of the great constitution 


*Pat. Gr. Migne. T. 47, 349. Adversus oppugnatores Vite Monastice. 


Ad Patrem Fidelem. Lalanne, 167. 
"Rule of Basil, Pat. Gr. XXIX; Rule of Packomius and Commentary, 


Pat. Lat. XXIII, 70. 
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of monasticism, the Benedictine Rule. The most illus- 
trious examples of this are furnished by the monastic 
institutions of Gaul, both those of men and of women. In 
that territory where for two centuries, the third and the 
fourth, the pagan schools had reached their highest de- 
velopment and produced some of their ripest scholars, 
the Christian schools of the fifth and sixth centuries grow 
in power and increase in number in a degree proportion- 
ate to the decline of their antagonists. The control of 
education in those centuries passed into the hands of the 
clergy, and the work consequently of preparing youth for 
life in the cloister or in the world was an established in- 
stitution in the early Church of Gaul. 

At various times students were also received into the 
monasteries who prepared for the secular clergy, but 
these in the period under consideration were exceptional 
for the episcopal or cathedral schools amply provided for 
them. This latter type of school flourished at this time 
in almost every episcopal city of the Christian world and 
was especially efficient in the West. While the principal 
aim of the bishops in establishing them was to prepare 
levites for the sanctuary, other students were not denied 
admission. Judging from the curriculum followed in the 
early episcopal schools of Gaul, and from the number of 
lay teachers engaged (sometimes these were converted 
rhetoricians), a considerable portion of the students 
would seem to have had no intention of entering the 
clerical state. Converts were instructed there and, in 
Merovingian days, when the bishops became proprietary 
lords with the duty of providing education for all, it was 
but natural that they should first equip their own school 
for general educational purposes. The famous schools 
of Arles, Paris, Poitiers, Bourges, Clermont, Vienne, 
Chalons-sur-Saone and Gap were well attended when th 
State schools fell into decline.® 

*‘Cubberley, Syllabus of Lectures, I. 59. New York, 1902. (In 614 


there were 112 bishoprics in Frankland alone.) 
"Denk, Geschichte des Gallo-Frankisch Unterrichts, 191. Mainz, 1892. 
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The parish also supplied an important educational in- 
stitution. The decree of the Council of Vaison, 529, that 
pastors should establish schools and undertake the in- 
struction of the young, is significant not only for the ter- 
ritory immediately concerned but for the reference it 
makes to the custom already prevailing in Italy and there 
producing good results. It had been fruitful in fostering 
vocations to the priestly state, and that undoubtedly was 
one of the chief aims of the bishops of Gaul in adopting 
them. There is a warning in the canon, however, that 
those who desire to take up the married state be given all 
freedom to do so. The canon follows: 

‘*Hoc enim placuit ut omnes presbyteri qui sunt in pa- 
rochiis constituti secundum consuetudinem, quam per to- 
tam Italiam satis salubriter teneri cognovimus, juniores 
lectores, quantoscumque sine uxore habuerint, secum in 
domo, ubi ipsi habitare videntur, recipiant: et eos quo- 
modo boni patres spiritaliter nutrientes, psalmos parare, 
divinis lectionibus insistere, et in lege Domini erudire 
contendant: ut et sibi dignos successores provideant, et 
a Domino praemia aeterna recipiant. Cum vero ad aeta- 
tem perfectam pervenerint, si aliquis eorum pro carnis 
fragilitate uxorem habere voluerit, potestas ei ducendi 
conjugium non negetur.’’?° 

While this text is of the greatest historical importance 
for recording the official sanction of the presbyteral or 
parish school, the impression must not be taken that no 
other evidences remain of earlier institutions of this kind. 
In the second century a parish school was maintained at 
Edessa, where the priest Protogenes taught little children 
reading, writing, singing, and the elements of Christian 
Doctrine." Nor does the text imply that no parish 
schools existed in that part of the Church, for in the pre- 
ceding century one is found at Rennes (480) which does 


*Mansi, Coll. Amp. Concil. vol. 
Geschichte der 78. Mainz, 1876. 
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not seem to have been monastical in organization, and 
whose curriculum embracing reading, writing, arithmetic 
and religion, indicates its elementary character.** 

With the spread of the monks the cloister eventually 
supplied the chief means of education for the laity. The 
children of the nobility and of the poor attended these 
schools for purely educational purposes, and many of 
them at the completion of their courses returned to their 
homes. They came at times in great numbers to the mon- 
asteries of men and women, and their formation con- 
sumed nearly the entire time of the religious. Muteau 
says that at Arles, where two hundred nuns were occu- 
pied in copying MSS., open school was kept for the 
neighborhood (écoles ouvertes). At Laon also the learn- 
ed abbess, St. Austrude, ‘‘est representé comme ayant 
consacré sa vie a la culture des lettres, ‘exercens se etiam 
in magisterio doctrinae.’’’'* Yet these nuns were dis- 
couraged in this practice by St. Caesarius of Arles who 
gave them their rule. They followed in their community 
life one of the earliest forms of the formal cloister," and 
the bishop deemed it wise to exclude from their houses 
the children of the nobility or of the poor who came 
merely for their education. The prohibition would seem 
to indicate that the children could be provided for else- 
where. ‘‘Et si fieri potest, aut difficile, aut ulla unquam 
in monasterio infantula parvula, nisi ab annis sex aut 
septem, quae jam et litteras discere et obedientiae possit 
obtemperare, suscipiatur. Nobilium filiae sive ignobili- 
um, ad nutriendwm aut docendum, penitus non accipi- 
antur.’’15 

Gaul was a responsive soil to the seed of monasticism. 
Since the foundations of Ligugé and Marmoutier by St. 

“Denk, 194. 
*“Muteau, Les Ecoles et Colleges en Provence, 14. Dijon, 1882. 


“Cath. Encycylopedia, “Cloister.” 
“Regula ad Virgines: Pat. Lat. LXVII, 1108. 
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Martin of Tours in the fourth century, and the later or- 
ganization of monastic life by John Cassian, the cloister 
institutions had spread with remarkable rapidity. The 
monks were not only numerous, as when, for instance, two 
thousand accompanied the remains of St. Martin to the 
tomb, but deeply spiritual and enthusiastic to place with- 
in the reach of others the blessings which they enjoyed in 
this new form of spiritual endeavor. They received their 
spirit as well as their organization largely from Cassian 
who learned the principles of the cenobitic life from the 
celebrated Fathers of the desert. He had lived with the 
monks at Bethlehem and the hermits in Egypt, and had 
come into close contact with St. Chrysostom, having been 
ordained a deacon by him. He embodied in his rule many 
of the principles of the Eastern ascetics and perpetuated 
their traditions in regard to education. His Institutes 
were used by St. Benedict in drawing up the constitution 
of his order, and his Collations were recommended by 
him as spiritual reading for the monks.’® Cassian’s work 
was in short for Gaul what Benedict’s was at a later date 
for the monasteries of Europe. 

The claims for the extent of education provided by the 
religious of these early cloisters, those of men and of 
women, and for the laity as well as for the clergy, do not 
seem extravagant when the customs prevailing in the 
Orient are remembered, and the fact recalled that Cassian 
desired to propagate them in the West. He had lived in 
the Eastern and Egyptian monasteries as guest and tem- 
porary pupil of the great Fathers of the spiritual life 
then in charge, and witnessed the good effects of the cus- 
tom then in vogue of allowing the laity to be present at 
these instructions, for besides the children who attended 
for their education many of their elders visited them for 
retreats and although not forming part of the community 


* Pat. Lat. XLIX, L. 
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enjoyed the advantage of instruction in the principles of 
the spiritual life.'* 

The outer and inner departments of the monastery 
came to be recognized at an early period in the history 
of monasticism in Gaul. There was no legislation, it is 
true, in regard to the separation of the classes of students, 
but the prohibition of St. Caesarius shows that both class- 
es of children presented themselves for instruction, and 
they were practically designated. He had allowed the 
nuns to accept the ‘‘oblati,’’ those who were offered as 
future subjects of the monastery, and prohibited the re- 
ception of those whose purpose there was merely educa- 
tional. The fact that his successor Aurelian was obliged 
to settle the age for the reception of children, making it 
ten years instead of six or seven, incidentally attests the 
eagerness of parents to place their offspring with the re- 
ligious, some even desiring to do so with their infants.'® 

The Rule of St. Benedict appeared about 530, and its 
more than rapid circulation in the monastic world evi- 
dences at once the wide diffusion of the monasteries, the 
eagerness of the monks for a more systematic life and 
better organization, and the attention of all to education. 
It is said that in twenty-five years it had affected all 
Christian Europe. The educational significance of its 
rapid spread is better realized when it is recalled that St. 
Maurus, and others like St. Columbanus who were af- 
fected by it, interpreted its provisions in favor of more 

‘extensive literary and educational pursuits.’® Although 
the Rule does not speak of the cloistral school explicitly, 
nor of the lay and clerical students, it mentions the work 
of education and the requirements necessary in the prepa- 
ration of boys for the order. Certainly all who applied 
were not accepted as subjects and it was not long before 


“Commentary on Rule of Cassian in Migne, Pat. Lat. up supra. 
*Denk, 196. 
“Sandys, I, 453. 
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Ee probation was extended by ecclesiastical law, 
making it necessary for the young of both sexes to under- 
go a period of trial of at least one year before they could 
be regarded as members of the novitiate.?° 

The remarkable growth and prosperity of the monas- 
teries continued throughout the whole of the sixth cen- 
tury. Nowhere on the Continent is this better shown than 
in Gaul. In that century owing to the impetus given by 
St. Maurus, the disciple of St. Benedict, there were eighty 
foundations in the valley of the Saone and the Rhine, 
ninety-four from the Pyrenees to the Loire, fifty- 
four from the Loire to the Vosges, and ten from 
the Yosges to the Rhine.*t. The Benedictine movement 
then advanced to other countries: St. Martin of Deume 
carried the new institution to Spain, and St. Augustine to 
England. The monasteries of North Britain had long be- 
fore thrived and grown even in the fifth century to great 
proportions.*? Italy had seen many other foundations be- 
fore that of Monte Cassino—twenty-two monasteries in 
the City of Rome accepted the Benedictine Rule almost 
as soon as it appeared—and Africa, St. Augustine attests, 
was already in possession of her monasteries as well as 
episcopal schools.?* 

Ireland at this time was a veritable land of schools and 
scholars. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries her 
monasteries were world renowned as institutes of learn- 
ing, and in the seventh and eighth a constant stream of 
students came from the Continent to learn theology, 
Scripture, and classic literature from the great Irish 
scholars. Famous for their knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, the Irish schools were preparing in this epoch for 
that generation of teachers who were shortly to invade 

*Epistles of S. Gregory the Great, I, 50 in Pat. Lat. XLIX. 

*Marion, II, 138. 


*Drane, Christian Schools and Scholars, I, 48. London, 1867. 
*Marion, I, 573. 
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Europe, and distinguish themselves in court and convent, 
in public and private schools.** 

The foundations of Armagh by St. Patrick, of Kildare 
by St. Brigid, were emulated both as schools and as mon- 
asteries by the efforts of St. Enda of Aran, St. Finian of 
Clonard, St. Brendan of Clonfert before St. Comgall 
founded the famous school of Bangor or St. Columbanus 
led his Irish monks to Luxeuil in France, and Bobbio in 
Italy. From the latter we have the terse description of 
the daily work in every monastery: ‘‘Ergo quotidie je- 
junandum est, sicut quotidie orandum est, quotidie la- 
borandum, quotidieque est legendum.’’ Dr. Healy writ- 
ing of the monasteries generally, and of the Irish in par- 
ticular, says: 

‘‘Fasting and prayer, labor and study, are the daily 
tasks of the monks in every monastery. How patiently 
and unselfishly that toil was performed the history of 
Europe tells. The monks made roads, cleared the for- 
ests, and fertilized the desert. Their monasteries in Ire- 
land were the sites of our cities. To this day the land 
about the monastery is well known to be the greenest and 
best in the district; and it was made fertile by the labors 
of the monks. They preserved for us the literary treas- 
ures of antiquity; they multiplied copies of all the best 
and newest works; they illuminated them with the most 
loving care. They taught the children of the rich and 
poor alike; they built the Church and the palace; they 
were the greatest authors, painters and architects, since 
the decline of the Roman Empire. They were the physi- 
cians of the poor when there were no dispensary doctors; 
they served the sick in the hospitals and at their homes. 
And when the day’s work was done in the fields or in the 
study, they praised God, and prayed for men who were un- 
able or unwilling to pray for themselves. Ignorant and 


*“Ozanam, A. F. Oeuvres, v. 4, p. 528. Paris (1872.) 
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prejudiced men have spoken of them as an idle and use- 
less race. They were in reality the greatest toilers, and 
the greatest benefactors of humanity that the world has 
ever seen.’’?5 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


*Healy, Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars, 102. Dublin, 1893. 


MATERIAL CONDITIONS. 


The best results in teaching, especially in the grades, 
can be secured only when favorable conditions obtain. 
While it is eternally true that a really efficient teacher 
can do much, even in the face of difficulties, it is not less 
true that the right material conditions in the classroom 
are of tremendous importance to the novice and lessen to 
a very considerable extent the labors of the more ex- 
perienced pedagogue. Indeed, it is the latter who is 
generally the more insistent on securing right material 
conditions, for he knows, often from bitter experience, 
that everything that tends to eliminate friction and fa- 
cilitate the real work of the classroom is a powerful aid 
to him in the discharge of his professional duties. 

With these facts in mind, it is my purpose in this paper 
to touch upon certain material conditions which are of 
special moment in any discussion of class work. Many 
of the things I have to say will doubtless be considered 
obvious; but there are some things so obvious that we 
often fail to see them. At all events, in these days of 
psychological analysis and transcendentalism in the dis- 
cussion of classroom methods, it may prove refreshing, 
if nothing else, to get away for a few minutes from the 
multitude of fads and schools and systems and dwell 
upon a few elementary facts regarding the externals of 
teaching and study. 

A primary consideration is due the classroom equip- 
ment. It is not the teacher’s business to buy school furni- 
ture, but it most emphatically is his business to see that 
the janitor does his duty. Desks that wobble, seats that 
creak, doors that can be kept closed only by stuffing bits 
of paper into the jambs are things that no conscientious 
teacher should tolerate. Things like these are the fruit- 
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ful source of disorder, worry and waste of energy. They 
exert a bad influence on the mental habits of the children 
and bring to the teacher premature wrinkles and un- 
merited gray hairs. 

The general planning his campaign, the carpenter ex- 
amining his tools, the musician tuning his instrument are 
models for the teacher. Before the actual work of the 
day begins, the teacher should see to it that all things 
are ready. Inkwells must be filled, a sufficient supply of 
chalk must be in an accessible place and the humiliating 
necessity of sending to a brother teacher for the loan of 
an eraser must be obviated. The children, on their part, 
must be taught to have their books, pencils and other 
class necessities close at hand and in serviceable order. 

‘‘Shun delays, they breed remorse,’’ wrote the poet- 
priest, Robert Southwell. We can shun delays to a great 
extent by foreseeing what we shall need for the day’s 
work in the classroom and making our plans accord- 
ingly. If, in the course of our lesson in United States 
History, we need a map of South Carolina, it is very poor 
policy to think of getting it only when the lesson has been 
actually begun. At the very beginning of the day the 
map should be at hand—labeled, if necessary, ‘‘ Exhibit 
A,’’ though at the same time it need not be conspicu- 
ously displayed to attract the attention of the pupils at 
an inopportune time. An example of how not to do 
things in this regard was furnished by a teacher who, 
after securing a set of the Perry pictures, found her- 
self seriously handicapped in her work simply because 
she never could learn to make her selection and arrange- 
ment of the prints before the class period had begun. 

One of the most important conditions for class effi- 
ciency is the matter of ventilation. Some teachers abso- 
lutely ignore the closed windows—until after an hour or 
so, when they begin to wonder why it is that they suffer 
so much from headaches and why the children are alter- 
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nately listless and fidgety. At the other extreme are the 
teachers who believe blindly in the virtues of fresh air— 
even when the thermometer flashes a danger signal—and 
expose the children to needless draughts and cruel phy- 
sical discomfort. Other teachers again, with the best 
intentions in the world, seemingly never can learn that 
the most effective means of securing proper ventilation is 
to open the windows at both top and bottom, even if only 
the distance of a span. The recess time, of course, offers 
an opportunity for a thorough change of air and a com- 
plete ventilation of the classroom. 

The golden age in school management has not yet ar- 
rived, When it does come the teacher will be free from 
all distraction, and only then. We must, perforce, resign 
ourselves to the inevitable and welcome, with at least 
permissive will, the unavoidable noises that strain our 
tempers and jar our nerves. At the same time, by care- 
fully looking ahead and learning from experience, we 
can do much to lessen the evil of distrations, both for 
ourselves and our pupils. 

If noise, for instance, interferes with our work, the 
obvious thing to do is to eliminate, whenever possible, the 
occasions of noise. That phrase, ‘‘whenever possible,’’ 
covers a multitude of sins; but while it is true that many 
noises are beyond our power to prevent, there are others 
which, if we are quite frank with ourselves, we shall find 
to be of our own causing. These we can remedy by de- . 
stroying their occasions. As for the inevitable noises— 
from the clattering streets or the buildings in course of 
construction—we may find it advantageous to shift our 
schedule slightly so that the annoyances may come at the 
least undesirable time. This simple device has often 
been used by teachers wise in their generation. 

One fruitful source of distractions in the classroom 
are the exits and entrances of pupils—sometimes our 
own, sometimes those from other classes. While excep- 
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tions are bound to occur, it may be said in general that 
for this intolerable coming in and going out during school 
hours there is absolutely no excuse. Sometimes the prin- 
cipal of the school is chiefly to blame, as was the case 
in a school where every morning a boy was sent from 
class to class to get from each teacher a list of absentees. 
The boy emphasized his importance by wearing squeak- 
ing shoes and developing astonishing comedy talent. His 
entrance, in the middle of a recitation, was the signal 
for complete distraction for every one in the class; and 
while the teacher, with not the best grace in the world, 
wrote a list of names on the proffered tablet, the chil- 
dren smiled blissfully at the visitor’s elastic neck and 
mirth-provoking grimaces. Not until the boy’s foot- 
falls—and they were pronounced—had died away down 
the corridor, could anything be done in the classroom; 
and even then it frequently meant starting the lesson all 
over again. 

Good order and attention in class are to some extent 
determined by the condition of the blackboards and the 
nature of the decorations on the walls. Blackboards 
covered with scrawlings and scribblings, with harrowing 
reminders of yesterday’s lesson in arithmetic, with the 
injudicious maiden efforts of budding Giottos and Millets 
do not contribute to that concentration of mind and unity 
of mental effort which, even under ideal conditions, are 
so difficult to secure. Gaudy posters, curling chromos 
and pictures hung awry are not only in bad taste; they 
distract the children at all times and exert a pernicious 
effect on their plastic characters. 

The matters of postures and carriage of teacher and 
pupils are elementary topics indeed, and yet they have 
an importance which can never been adequately stressed. 
The pedagogical martinets—may they rest in peace!— 
who used to insist upon a uniformity of position at all 
times and a definite angle for every book during the 
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reading lesson, little realized that they themselves estab- 
lished conditions that begot in their pupils weariness and 
disgust and covert rebellion. Yet there are teachers to- 
day who have trouble chiefly because, by their own rest- 
lessness and lack of composure, they give the impres- 
sion that they are looking for trouble. St. de la Salle, the 
founder of the Christian Brothers, indicated twelve vir- 
tues of the good master; among them are gravity and 
reserve. Both are really virtues, in art, in literature and 
in life, and notably in the teaching profession. 

Would that we could remember and realize that we are 
all day long before so many pairs of restless, observant 
little eyes that our every move and our every posture are 
noted and at times made the subject of not particularly 
favorable comment! Would that some lecturer at sum- 
mer institutes, instead of devoting all his time to Norse 
mythology or the status of elementary schools in the 
Philippines, might take up this matter of personal de- 
portment and present to the assembled teachers the ac- 
tual facts in the case! Sadder but wiser would that 
audience be. 

It is necessary that both teacher and pupils move about 
the room, and therefore it is necessary that both teacher 
and pupils should know how to walk. Another painfully 
elementary matter is this, but one, I am sorry to say, too 
often disregarded. The more obvious caricatures of the 
act of walking I prefer not to discuss; but there is a 
particular form of misrepresentation that is all too prev- 
alent. I mean moving about on tip-toe. A teacher some- 
times fancies that when the children glide about like so 
many stealthy, comic-opera villains good order is ob- 
served and the virtue of silence reigns. Better results 
might be obtained by having the children crawl on their 
hands and knees; but the real objection to both methods 
is that both are unnatural. A normal, healthy boy walk- 
ing on tip-toe is about as much at home as a normal, 
healthy cat walking on walnut shells. 
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‘‘Shame itself!’’ hissed Lady Macbeth in the ear of her 
troubled and vision-seeing spouse. ‘‘Why do you make 
such faces?’’ Has not the query a definite and pertinent 
application to many teachers who, though composed and 
reserved so far as gestures and bodily movements are 
concerned, yet sin grievously against decorum and grav- 
ity in their unfortunate habit of facial contortion? Con- 
trol of the facial muscles is certainly one of the most 
important of what we call the material conditions of 
successful teaching. Unconsciously the teacher acquires 
the habit of wrinkling the forehead, even the nose; of 
pursing the lips, of opening the eyes too wide—in gen- 
eral, of total lack of self-control. Vanity itself ought to 
eure us of this defect, for the man or the woman who 
lacks facial repose is never beautiful. Through the win- 
dow of the countenance the soul shines forth, we are 
told; but I am loth to believe it, for through some faces 
that twitch and gyrate shines an unlovely thing. 

While touching upon the material conditions dependent 
on personality of teacher and pupils, I think it oppor- 
tune to say a word concerning tone and manner of speech. 
And here more must be said of the teacher rather than 
of the pupils, for if the teacher’s voice is low and musical 
and under control, the children will unconsciously acquire 
some of its most desirable characteristics. Distinctness 
of articulation often has to be taught specifically; but in 
general the other essentials of conversational voice cul- 
ture can be imparted indirectly. 

The teacher who grumbles deep in his throat and he 
who talks so loud that, apparently, he fancies he is ad- 
dressing the mob from the bema in ancient Athens, both 
are offenders. The tendency to talk too loud is, how- 
ever, the more prevalent. Besides being a waste of 
energy and sometimes an overt act disturbing the public 
peace, this fault has an irritating effect on a class and 
betrays lack of self-control. It may spring from nervous- 
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ness or from over-enthusiasm or from a zeal not accord- 
ing to knowledge; but whatever its causes, it indicates 
a weakness of character, an absence of poise. 

Worst of all is the habitual use of the nagging tone. 
Some teachers I know could contribute splendid speci- 
mens for an illustrated lecture on this subject. They 
may actually be saying, ‘‘Very good, Willie,’’ or ‘‘ Your 
work has pleased me very much’’; but the tone in which 
they speak, the peculiar inflections they use, seem to 
indicate that what is really in their mind is something 
like this : ‘‘I am weary unto death of everything and every- 
body; I suppose you’re doing the best you can, but your 
best isn’t worth much, and I feel sure that you’re going 
to do something dreadful at any moment.’’ On the other 
hand, even a severe reprimand given in tones bespeaking 
the presence of a cheerful human being will have its de- 
sired effect and yet leave no sting. 

The final material condition is regularity. A good 
teacher is not only as regular as the clock—he is more 
regular than most clocks. The perfection of the holy 
virtue of obedience said to reside in leaving a letter half 
formed or a syllable half uttered should find its prac- 
tical application in the work of the classroom. To begin 
a lesson promptly and to end it promptly, to assemble 
and to dismiss the class at approximately the scheduled 
second—all this is perhaps an ideal; but it is a very 
worthy ideal. A more persistent effort to tend to it, if 
ideal it be, would save untold annoyance to ourselves and 
to others. 

Leste Stanton. 

St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS MEMORIAL HALL. 


At the close of the meeting of the Board of Trustees on 
Thursday, October 12, the cornerstone of the Cardinal 
Gibbons Memorial Hall was laid by His Eminence, the 
Chancellor of the University, in the presence of a large 
gathering of bishops, priests and people representing 
nearly every diocese and every State of the Union. This 
ceremony formed the central feature in the academic cele- 
bration of the Cardinal’s jubilee, and, in a certain sense, 
the national celebration also, since the people in all parts 
of the country have contributed towards the building and, 
while aiding the development of the University, have paid 
to the Cardinal the most acceptable tribute that could 
have been offered. It is extremely gratifying to him that 
the permanent memorial of his priestly and cardinalitial 
jubilee should take the form of a Hall on the grounds of 
the University and especially that it should be devoted 
to the service of our Catholic people as a residence for 
lay students. 

On the other hand, this occasion is significant as show- 
ing that our people, as time goes on, have more accurate 
ideas of what is at once appropriate and practical in con- 
nection with such celebrations. They have come to realize 
the value of education for its own sake and its necessity 
for the cause of religion; and they understand that the 
most fitting tribute to personal worth is the furtherance 
of those large beneficent designs for which the recipient 
of their tribute has lived and labored. It was the Middle 
Ages, the Ages of Faith, that gave Oxford and Cambridge 
those halls and colleges which have grown more beautiful 
during the centuries and which in their outward forms 
are still the most graceful expression of the academic 
spirit. They bear the names or perpetuate the memory 
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of men who were equally devoted to the Church and to 
learning. Most of them were ecclesiastics, some were 
bishops, all were men of sound practical sense. They 
were concerned for the interests of religion not merely in 
one parish or in one diocese but in all England, or rather 
in the whole world, since the universities of that day were 
in the highest degree cosmopolitan. Thus all the nations 
of Europe were the beneficiaries of the great English 
founders—of Merton and Balliol, of Wykeham and Bal- 
sham and Gonville; and the names of these men will live 
long after the last trace of the structures which they 
built has disappeared. 

What is more important, there is still strong in the 
Catholic Church that love of intellectual and spiritual 
things which created the universities of old. It was mani- 
fested at the inception of the Catholic University and it 
has proven its efficacy at each new phase of the Univer- 
sity’s growth. It has never been more timely or more 
energetic than in projecting and constructing the Gib- 
bons Memorial. 

It is less than a year since the erection of this Hall was 
decided upon, and barely six months since the work be- 
gan. That it has advanced so rapidly is due chiefly to the 
activity of the Association which had charge of the under- 
taking and which included in its membership prominent 
representatives of the clergy and laity, with the follow- 
ing officers: 


President and Treasurer, Rt. Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, D. D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore; Corresponding Secretary, Very 
Rev. George A. Dougherty, D. D., Vice-Rector of the University. 

Executive Committee: Baltimore—Samuel S. Bennett, 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Rev. Fred. Bott, C. 8S. 8. R., Joseph W. 
Brooks, Rev. M. F. Foley, Frank Furst, Michael Jenkins, Je- 
rome M. Joyce, Philip C. Mueller, Rev. James A. Nolan, Thomas 
O'Neill, T. Herbert Shriver, William C. Sullivan, Rev. John T. 
Whelan, James R. Wheeler, George Yakel. Washington—D. J. 
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Callahan, Aidan Dillon, O. H. P. Johnson, Patrick J. Haltigan, 
George E. Hamilton, Rev. J. D. Marr, Rev. J. R. Matthews, Rt. 
Rev. James T. Mackin, P. J. Nee, Joseph E. Ralph, Rt. Rev. Dr. 
William T. Russell, B. F. Saul, Nicholas H. Shea, P. C. Sulli- 
van, J. Selwin Tait. 

In February last, the Association sent out this appeal: 

The Golden Jubilee or fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
of Cardinal Gibbons to the priesthood occurs this year, also the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his elevation to the august senate 
of the Apostolic See. His countless friends and admirers be- 
lieve that these events should not go unrecognized, and desire 
to enroll your good-will and your personal co-operation in 
offering to our eminent fellow-citizen a tribute worthy of his 
high office and of the place which he has so long filled in the 
life of our nation. 


It is proposed to erect on the ground of the Catholic Univer- 
sity CARDINAL Gippons Memoria of residence for lay 
students, a noble edifice that shall forever bear his name, and 
while rendering the most useful service to a rapidly growing 
school, shall remind all who come after us that we appreciated 
fully and in his own day the unique influence of Cardinal Gib- 
bons in our national life. It is known that he cares for no 
other recognition, but is willing that the many friends, both in 
and out of the Church, who in his long career as a minister of 
Jesus Christ and an American citizen have profited by his dis- 
courses, his writings, or his erample, should unite to erect an 
edifice that shall stand before the youth of our country for the 
highest education, the purest religion, and the most exalted 
patriotism. 

Since its opening in 1889 the chief interest of Cardinal Gib- 
bons has been the Catholic University of America. He was the 
leader in its foundation, and is now its head and governor. In 
his mind as in that of the American Catholic hierarchy whom 
he represents, this great school, the official work of our hier- 
archy and our people, is destined to render the highest services 
to the Catholic Church in the United States, not only in the 
defence and illustration of religious truth, but also as a public 
monumental witness to the immemorial love of learning that 
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characterizes our Catholic people and their patriotic devotion 
to the moral and social welfare of our country. 

It may be truly said that in respect of the teachings and 
spirit of Catholicism, the loyalty of Catholics to this glorious 
republic, and the perfect sympathy between our American de- 
mocracy and the Catholic Church, Cardinal Gibbons has been 
for fifty years a foremost educator of the American people. 
He has dispelled immemorial prejudice, has destroyed in no 
small measure the roots of fear and suspicion, and has freed 
the American people from many anti-Catholic delusions that 
held them in mental bondage. On the other hand he has in- 
spired by word and example his Catholic fellow-citizens to lives 
of the highest virtue, and has never failed, in season and out of 
season, to impress upon them the majesty of the American 
State and its rights to our utmost love and devotion. 

When Cardinal Gibbons began his priestly career there were 
scarcely three thousand priests in the vast territory of the 
United States, and the Catholic layman had almost to apologize 
for being a member of the ancient faith, whereas now there are 
over sixteen thousand priests, and the wisest statesmen admit 
that the Catholic Church is the nation’s chief bulwark against 
the many evil forces that are threatening the peace, if not the 
existence, of the world’s greatest republic. 

In this happy development of Catholicism Cardinal Gibbons 
has had a large and important role. While never failing to em- 
phasize the great substantial truths of religion and their end- 
less service to the common welfare, he has devoted his best 
thought and endeavor, by ceaseless preaching of the Word of 
God, by personal instruction and by books of unparalleled suc- 
cess, to making known the beauty, the power, and the charm 
of our immemorial Catholicism, its visible roots in the Gospel 
and in human nature, its beneficent career in the history of 
mankind, its sun-like vigor in creating and sustaining new and 
useful institutions. 

For fifty years he has moved with unbroken success as an 
official exponent of Catholicism and has earned at all times not 
only the love and respect of his own fellow-citizens, both in and 
out of the Church, but also the commendation of the highest 
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authority in the Church itself. As a priest of God he has lived in 
this half century a blameless and edifying life, has daily brought 
to the Catholic people all the divine consoling ministrations of 
their religion, has preached without ceasing and in its simple 
purity the saving Gospel of Christ, and in the fulfilment of 
this ministry has won the love and admiration, not only of his 
Catholic fellow-citizens, but of a multitude of other right- 
minded men. As a citizen, he stands second to none for con- 
stant and active devotion to the principles and the spirit of 
American democracy. He has never tired of inculcating on all 
the duty of patriotism not only in eloquent and forcible lan- 
guage, but by his own example, in many acts of public service, 
in spirited defence and ardent praise of our American common- 
wealth, and in timely warning of the dangers that beset our 
path when we abandon the teachings and the example of the 
founders of the nation. As a man, his plain unassuming man- 
ner, his frugal habits and simple life, his industry, self-restraint 
and regularity, offer to all, and especially to our American 
youth, a model that cannot be too highly commended amid the 
acknowledged excesses of our civilization. His love of the 
lowly and oppressed, and his readiness to defend their cause, 
have won world-wide recognition, likewise his steady insistence 
on equity and fair play in all the economic and social relations 
of our American life. 

As a bishop he has administered with paternal mildness the 
parent see of our American Catholic heirarchy and has main- 
tained and confirmed its glorious Catholic traditions of re- 
ligion and patriotism that began with Archbishop Carroll, and 
it is hoped will never suffer an eclipse. His house has been ever 
hospitably open to his episcopal brethren from every quarter 
of the world, and with equal generosity his good offices have 
been always at their disposal. It is under Cardinal Gibbons 
that took place the most striking events of our Catholic public 
life in the latter quarter of the nineteenth century, the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, the First Centenary of the foun- 
dation of our hierarchy, the first Catholic Congress, the founda- 
tion at Washington of the Catholic University and the estab- 
lishment of the Apostolic Delegation. In countless ways he 
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has co-operated with the hierarchy of the United States for the 
welfare of religion, and by his prudence and experience, as well 
as by his insight and sympathy, has rendered to all his brethren 
of the episcopate, individually and collectively, services whose 
number and importance the Holy Spirit alone could reveal. 
Meanwhile he has consecrated to their great tasks one quarter 
of the American heirarchy, and has ordained about two thou- 
sand priests, nor has this exhausted his devotion to the Catholic 
clergy, for he has found time in his busy life to write for them 
one of the most beautiful books on the priestly life. 

As a Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, besides earning 
the love and approbation of two of the most remarkable suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, he has represented with equal dignity and 
success the general interests of our American Catholicism, and 
on all oceasions has so borne himself as to leave room only for 
praise. It was, indeed, easy for him to continue always af- 
fable, gentle, and approachable; to remain unchanged in priest- 
ly life and spirit; to retain his modest and toilsome habit of 
life, but it gave to all, both Catholic and non-Catholic, par- 
ticular pleasure when it was seen that the leader of the Ameri- 
can Catholic hierarchy always spoke and acted with becoming 
tact, with judicious acumen, with a broad discriminating sense 
of principles and circumstances, with Catholic frankness, but 
also with patriotic ardor, while no one could mistake his char- 
itable anxiety not to wound unnecessarily the feelings of our 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens, so well and widely known to him 
in the fifty years of his priestly ministrations. 

In his eloquent discourse, “The Church and the Age,” Arch- 
bishop Ireland rightly says that “the work of Cardinal Gib- 
bons forms an epoch in the history of the Church in America. 
He has made known, as no one before him did, the Church to 
the people of America. * * * Through his action the scales 
have fallen from the eyes of non-Catholics and prejudices have 
vanished.” Recently, on his death-bed, Archbishop Ryan said 
to the Cardinal, “I am now, as I ever have been, profoundly 
convinced that you are the instrument of Providence for the 
promotion of every good thing for our Church and our Coun- 
try.” And a prominent writer only echoes the conclusions of 
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the these distinguished prelates, when he says that “Cardinal Gib- 
vell bons has been heard on every question of morals, public policy, 
ren or political economy that has agitated the nation since he be- 
ose came the head of the American Catholic hierarchy, and has al- 
2al. ways said the right thing at the right time.” 
ter Such a life calls for no small or transitory memorial, cir- 
ou- cumscribed by narrow limits. It is believed that the American 
lie people will desire to see preserved for all time the memory and 
em the honor of the good Cardinal in the Capital of the Nation, 
and in such a way that his personality shall forever continue 
ng among us a religious, educational, and patriotic force. : 
uc- If the subscriptions are numerous and generous enough, the 
nd Trustees of the University will proceed quickly to the erection 
nd of the new Cardinal Gibbons Hall, so that it may be practically 
or finished on October 30, when the Cardinal will celebrate solemn- t 
uf- ly the two anniversaries of his ordination to the priesthood and 
st- his elevation to the Cardinalate. 
of Your voluntary contribution is respectfully solicited. Any 
4 sum, however small, will be thankfully received and will be 
- duly recorded in a great album always accessible to visitors. 
1g The names of those who contribute five hundred dollars or more 
” will be inscribed on suitable tablets in the vestibule of the new 
it Hall, while members of the University, professors and students, 
. will never cease to remember gratefully and to pray for the 
generous donors. 
n 


All checks should be made payable to Rt. Rev. Owen B. Cor- 
rigan, D. D., Treasurer, 1611 Baker Street, Baltimore, Md., and 
all correspondence should be addressed to Very Rev. George 
A. Dougherty, D. D., Vice-Rector, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Very respectfully yours in Xto, 
B. Corrican, 
Bishop of Macra, 
President of the Committee and Treasurer. 


The generous response to this appeal showed that the 
project was heartily endorsed throughout the country 
and justified the immediate building of the Hall. 
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The plans were prepared by Messrs. Thomas H. Poole 
and Co., of New York City, and the contract was awarded 
to the Boyle Robertson Construction Company of Wash- 
ington. The building is located on Michigan Avenue a 
short distance west of Albert Hall. It is in the Tudor 
Gothic style, three stories high with a total length of 267 
feet and a depth of 40 feet. A central tower 36 feet square 
rises to a height of 70 feet. The material is Port Deposit 
granite with Indiana limestone for trim. In its interior 
finish, arrangement and furnishings, the Hall provides 
fully for the safety and comfort of its occupants. When 
completed it will accommodate 130 students. At present 
the portion west of the tower is finished and is occupied. 
The tower is also in course of construction and it is hoped 
that the entire building may be completed within a year. 

The cornerstone was laid in the northwest angle of the 
tower, which at the time had been built up to the water- 
table and upon which a temporary platform was laid for 
the accommodation of the speakers, the prelates and the 
invited guests. 

The procession moved from McMahon Hall at 4 p. m., 
crossed the campus and preceded the Cardinal to the plat- 
form. During the ceremony, appropriate anthems were 
sung by the university choir with accompaniment by the 
U. S. Marine Band. When the stone had been placed in 
position, the Most Rev. John M. Farley, Archbishop of 
New York, addressed the Cardinal on behalf of the Board 
of Trustees. 


ARCHBISHOP FARLEY’S ADDRESS. 


As Vice-President of the Board of Trustees, I am privileged 
to stand here before this distinguished assembly and speak on 
this historic occasion—the double jubilee of him whom we are 
proud to regard as the decus, honor et gloria of the Church in 
America. 

The massive and majestic monument, of which we have just 
laid the cornerstone, is to be known while its walls shall stand 
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as the fitting but all-inadequate testimonial of our gratitude to 
James Cardinal Gibbons, ninth Metropolitan of the venerable 
See of Baltimore, the mother see of the Church in the United 
States, America’s second cardinal and the first chancellor of 
the Catholic University of America, the most beloved man of 
the American Church today. 

This cornerstone is one of the milestones in the path of our 
University on its way to what we may now confidently regard 
as a glorious future; and on such occasions as this it is usual 
and useful to look back for a moment on our history. 

Although only twenty years have elapsed since its birth, our 
University was conceived in the minds of the fathers of the 
Second Council of Baltimore (1866) nearly half a century 
ago. They desired earnestly to have in this country, under 
Catholic auspices, a university in which all branches of litera- 
ture and science, both sacred and profane, should be taught. 
But the time was not yet ripe for the realization of this hope. 
This came when the young and energetic archbishop of this 
venerable diocese was appointed by the great Leo XIII as his 
legate to preside over the most important council ever held 
in this country, the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in 
1884. 

The priestly experience of Cardinal Gibbons seems to have 
been, in all its phases, a preparation for the great work of 
founding and fostering the Catholic University of America. 
Like the present Holy Father he has filled every position in 
the ranks of the clergy. Beginning as a young curate, he be- 
came pastor and then secretary to the great Martin John 
Spalding, one of his illustrious predecessors, who found in 
him the Leonidas well fitted to man the Thermopylae of the 
mountains of North Carolina where hostility to the Church 
was strong and where opposition grew out of ignorance be- 
cause there was none to break the bread of life to the people. 
There, as bishop, Monsignor Gibbons passed the most laborious 
years of his early missionary life—“in journeying often, in 
perils of waters, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in labor and painfulness, in much 
watchings,” to the end that he might become all to all and 
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win all to Christ. There he gathered from contact with many 
outside the Church, from meditation and study, materials for 
the work which has made him known through all the land and 
beyond its borders, the “Faith of our Fathers,” which has led 
so many in the way of peace and which will go down the ages 
enlightening souls when these memorial walls shall have crum- 
bled into dust. 

The prudence, learning and zeal evinced by Archbishop 
Gibbons during the Council, and his tactful guidance of the 
deliberations of the entire American episcopate in dealing with 
the most momentous questions, told that the hour and the man 
had come for the inauguration of the great work of a Catholic 
university. Then and there it was decided to establish a “sem- 
inarium principale” as the nucleus out of which a complete 
Catholic university should later develop. 

In 1885 the Sovereign Pontiff expressed his great pleasure at 
learning of this decision and gave his formal approval in a 
letter to Archbishop Gibbons in 1887; two years later the Pope 
approved the constitution of the University and granted it full 
power to confer degrees. In this letter the Holy Father de- 
fined the scope of the Catholic University, viz., “to provide in- 
struction in every department of learning to the end that the 
clergy and the laity alike might have ample opportunity to 
satisfy fully their laudible desire for knowledge.” 

It was thus that this great central seat of learning sprang 
up under the control of the bishops of the United States, im- 
mediately governed by a board of trustees composed of bishops, 
priests and laymen who represent the American Catholic 
Church in the ownership and direction of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. While the responsibility in general for the working of 
the institution rests on the Board of Trustees, the central pivot 
in which every movement of the great and growing mechanism 
of the institution turned was the Chairman of the Board, the 
Chancellor of the University. In times of stress all learned to 
turn to him; to him everyone looked for inspiration in each 
new departure in the career of the institution, and in every 
change and circumstance he was found equal to the demand. 

But while Cardinal Gibbons thus rendered invaluable serv- 
ice from the beginning in every juncture, never in its history 
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was his indomitable courage, the quality most needed in every 
vast undertaking, so notably shown as in the dark days of its 
greatest trial. For trials it has had in common with all great 
things begun for God and the good of religion. For then even 
those who loved the University with the love of a strong man’s 
soul lost heart and hope, felt in all sincerity that the work 
had been premature and that this trial was the extremest test 
under which it must go down, to await other times and other 
men in generations to come. And these did not even hesitate 
to advise that the enterprise be abandoned. Then it was that 
he whom we delight to honor by these walls proved the bul- 
wark of the people. “Never,” he said, “while I have power to 
wield a pen in appeal or lift a voice in pleading, shall this work 
of religion stop. God wills it; the work must go on.” 

And he triumphed, aye, almost alone. Yes, in that crucial 
time he might be said to have tread the winepress alone. And 
today is laid upon his venerable brow the crown which is the 
fruit of this courage of the Cross. 

If today the Catholic University stands forth before the 
world a thing of beauty and of fairest promise, fairer and more 
prosperous than at any time in its history, no longer a source 
of painful anxiety, not only for its future but for its very ex- 
istence, it is, under God, wholly due to the indomitable labor 
of his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 

It is said, “Put not your trust in princes.” In this our 
prince of the Church we have trusted, and we have not been 
confounded. His princedom is not of this world. He worked 
and prayed and hoped in the Lord and has not been disap- 
pointed. 

These things, too, he has done for the University not only 
while he was laboring in his own diocese, but while his in- 
fluence was being cast in favor of every good and patriotic 
cause throughout the length and breadth of the land. And with 
it all he seems to renew his youth, like the eagle. The winter 
of discontent seems never to have dawned for him, but rather 
does he seem to enjoy a perpetual Indian summer. Long be 
it so. 

Your Eminence, may you see the years of Leo, your great 
friend whose noble purpose in founding this University you 
have so zealously and so successfully striven to realize, and 
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may the abiding hope of the Apostle of the Gentiles be yours, 
that through all the vicissitudes of effort and success, of solici- 
tude and of joy, you may say with him: “As to the rest, there 
is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord, the just 
judge, will render to me in that day.” 


The Archbishop was followed by Rev. Dr. Charles F, 
Aiken of the Faculty of the Sacred Sciences, who spoke 
as follows: 

DR. AIKEN’S ADDRESS. 


Your Eminence: 

It is with mingled feelings of pride and gratitude that we 
greet you here today. We, members of the Catholic University 
of America, esteem it an honor to add our tribute of hearty 
congratulation to the many expressions of good-will that your 
jubilee has called forth. To have lived a faithful priest of God 
for half a century, bearing as time went on the accumulating 
honors and responsibilities of bishop, archbishop, and cardinal, 
and giving ample proof that each successive dignity had been 
deservedly bestowed, all this, surely, is a sign of greatness and 
a cause of just pride to every Catholic heart. What a beautiful 
and inspiring example is not a life like yours, consecrated to the 
spiritual uplift of your fellow-men and rich in good deeds! 
You “have taught many and have strengthened weary hands,” 
and glorious is the promised reward, for “they that instruct 
many unto justice shall shine as stars for all eternity.” In 
your long life of unbroken devotion to the priestly ideal set 
forth by Christ, one may learn many a useful lesson,—that there 
is nothing nobler than a life of generoys activity in the service 
of God and one’s fellow-men ; that true devotion to the Church 
does but foster loyalty to a State like ours; that dignity of 
office need not exclude simplicity of manner; that the authority 
of the priesthood shows grandest when exercised with kindness 
and fatherly affection; that the influence of the church leader 
on his generation is enlarged beyond measure by a sympathetic 
interest in the great social problems that are pressing for solu- 
tion. 

In length of service you stand today the dean of the bishops 
and archbishops of this country. Yet, despite your long span 
of life, we would not call you old. There is a pathos in a busy, 
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useful life that runs out into a sterile old age, indifferent to the 
lici- urgent calls of the present, ever gazing with vacant stare into 
the dim past. Beautiful, on the other hand, is an age like yours, 


a advanced in years, but still active and fruitful, giving to your 
youthful contemporaries a high example of untiring industry 
and of keen interest in the rising questions of the day. Old age 

BK like this is something precious. It is one of the brightest orna- 

oke ments that can grace a man. It is the nearest approach to 
perpetual youth. 

While we congratulate you on having attained so happily the 
jubilee of your priesthood and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
we your elevation to the office of cardinal, we are glad, as members 
sity of the University, to take this occasion to express to you our 
rty feelings of profound gratitude. The laying of the cornerstone 
our of this handsome building does but call attention to an act of 
od beneficence on your part as gracious as it is far reaching in its 
ing benign influence. Through a singular love of the University, 
nal, over which you have exercised the office of Chancellor from the 
een beginning, and for which you have made many a generous sacri- 
and fice in the past, you have ordained that the visible token of 
iful esteem, with which a host of admirers throughout the land wish 
the to mark your jubilee, should take the form of a hall of study, 
ds! with the view to promote the efficiency of this noble seat of 
is,” learning. We deeply appreciate this generous act of faith in 
uct the Catholic University of America. The Gibbons Memorial 
In Hall, in the shadow of whose ornate walls we are gathered to- 
set day, will tell to coming generations of the large-heartedness of 
ere the prelate whose name it bears, who, unmindful of self, turned 
ice a gift from the people into a perennial source of usefulness in 
rch the cause of higher Christian education, verifying the words of 
of the great Master he served so well, “it is more blessed to give 
ity than to receive.” 

na The third speaker was Dr. Daniel W. Shea, Dean of 

a the Faculty of Sciences. 

lu- DR. SHEA’S ADDRESS. 

Your Eminence: 

ps Permit me, in the name of the lay faculties of the University, 

an to give, in a few words, expression to thoughts which the beau- 

Sy; 
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tiful and noble significance of today’s celebration awakens. 

In the development of mankind, it has been permitted to but 
few men that their names should mark both the founding and 
the splendid growth of a great undertaking. Your Eminence be- 
longs to those few. And more fortunate than most of them, 
Your Eminence still lives, in the fulness of strength, to see the 
fruits of your work before you in this large body of professors 
and students, in these many costly buildings, large libraries of 
rare volumes and spacious laboratories full of modern appli- 
ances. Well may Your Eminence be elated that today there 
is united with the deeply felt recognition of educators in all 
parts of this country the thankfulness of hundreds of young 
meu who have passed out from these portals with your approval 
upon them. 

As was most fitting, Your Eminence and those associated 
with you began the University with the founding of a School 
of Sacred Theology, for the education of priests is the highest 
education, since the ideal of the Christian priest is the most 
exalted, his vocation the most sublime, his office the most holy, 
his duties the most spiritual and his mission the most important 
and most sacred thing which can be assigned to a human being. 

But the conquests of the mind in other realms of learning 
had produced a world-wide ferment of thought, an intellectual 
activity without a parallel in the world’s history; they had in- 
creased the power of man to an almost incredible degree, had 
given him control of earth and seas, had placed within his 
grasp undreamed of forces, had opened to his view unsuspected 
mysteries, had placed him on a new earth and under new heav- 
ens, and thrown light never seen before upon the history of his 
race. As a part of this development new questions had arisen, 
new theories had been broached. For the study of these, for the 
making of new conquests, education was needed that would en- 
large the intellect in new directions, and strengthen its facul- 
ties in new ways, so as to enable it to take connected views of 
new things and their relations, and to see clear amid the 
mazes of human errors and through the mists of human passion. 

In order that the University might have its share in the im- 
parting of this education, in the new conquest in many depart: 
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ments of learning, in the solution of innumerable problems, and 
in the building up of new theories, Your Eminence devoted 
great energy to the fuller development of the University in 
founding the lay faculties, although the heavy duties of your 
high ecclesiastical office taxed your strength already nearly to 
the utmost with spiritual and intellectual activities. 

With joyful expectation, the lay faculties have looked for- 
ward to this day as a particularly fitting time to pay you 
homage, for none know better than they how much Your Em- 
inence has sacrificed for them, and how lively and how constant 
has been your interest in them, and how much you have had at 
heart that they shoud have a very large share in the education 
of the youth of America, and in the widening of the yet narrow 
boundaries of human knowledge. They know with what clear- 
ness of spirit you have penetrated into all details and with what 
nobility of sentiment you have accomplished all the affairs of 
the University, with what fortitude you have met misfortunes 
and with how great wisdom you have overcome them. And in 
the darkest days of the University, when it seemed that the 
work of the lay faculties must be ended, we know with what 
correctness of thought, with what openness of mind, with what 
flexibility of view, you took up.against almost insurmountable 
opposition, the consideration and the formulation of plans that 
would forever guarantee the integrity of all the existing lay 
faculties, and make ready the way for new ones. 

The world-wide and respectful recognition which the work of 
these lay faculties has received, indicates that their activities 
have not been without large success, and, under the stimulus 
of your cultivated intellect, your rich imagination, your elo- 
quent expression, these faculties will continue to strive for the 
attainment of still greater successes in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, in the imparting of knowledge, even though it may not 
be a means to wealth, or power, or any other common aim of 
life, to the end that we may have: judicious lawyers of wide 
mental culture and superior strength of character; men of let- 
ters who will produce literature that will elevate and refine the 
spirit of the whole people; philosophers with clear, calm, ac- 
curate comprehension of all things so far as the finite mind can 
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embrace them; scientists who will regard the mind as the or- 
gan of truth, and train it for its own sake without reference to 
the exercise of a profession ; engineers who will serve the high- 
est purposes of the nation in the development of its vast natural 
resources. They will progress with religious zeal, high courage 
and strong endeavor, and imitating Columbus, who wrote in 
his journal day after day, those simple, but sublime words, 
“sailed westward today which is my course,” they will write in 
their faculty records day after day, “progressed knowledge- 
ward today which is our course,” and like him give new knowl- 
edge to the world, and enlarge the boundaries of the scope of 
earthly life. 

It is of great interest to note that the inception of the Uni- 
versity was almost coincident with the beginning of your priest- 
ly life, for it was in the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
that the establishment of the University received its first con- 
sideration. It is also of great interest to note that the actual 
establishment of the University was almost coincident with the 
beginning of your Cardinalate, so that your life as priest and 
as cardinal has been closely interwoven with that of the Uni- 
versity, in the first part in the consideration of the needs and 
the possibilities of a university, in the second part, in the ac- 
tual building of the University. Thus the jubilees which Your 
Eminence is about to celebrate are, in some measure, also jubi- 
lees of the University. 

Our warmest thanks and the thanks of mankind are due you 
for the devotion which you have given in founding these lay 
faculties deep and firm. The latest evidence of that devotion 
we have in this splendid new hall for lay stodents of which the 
cornerstone has been laid today. 

Our warmest wishes go with you into the new half century 
of your life as priest so rich already in great spiritual and in- 
tellectual accomplishments, into the new quarter century of 
your Cardinalate. 

May many years be granted to you of spiritual and bodily 
freshness and vigor, so that Your Eminence may continue to 
be our guiding light in our efforts to attain the highest ideals 
of mankind. 
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In reply to these words of congratulation, His Emi- 
nence expressed his heartfelt thanks, his joy in the pro- 
gress of the University and his confidence in its future. 
Continuing he said: 


THE CARDINAL’S REPLY. 


I cannot but recall today the first occasion on which a cere- 
mony of this sort was performed in these grounds—when the 
cornerstone of the first building was laid as the rain fell in 
torrents from a sky which gave no promise of sunshine and the 
earth itself offered no suggestion of the edifices that now meet 
our view. What a pleasure by contrast it is to stand here this 
afternoon, for winter is now past, the rain is over and gone. 
Well may we exclaim: “Now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer.” The University, indeed, has had its 
days of wintry gloom, when misfortunes fell upon it fast and 
thick. Yet Almighty God has been pleased to preserve it 
through all adversity and even has turned to its advantage the 
evils which befell and the disasters which threatened it. Under 
the divine blessing the University now looks with courage and 
even with enthusiasm to the coming years, to the larger work 
that awaits it. Its inner life has been strengthened, its de- 
partments have multiplied, its faculties have grown in num- 
bers and efficiency. It.is even now under the happy necessity 
of providing a home for the students who, year by year, be- 
come more numerous. And I trust that this Hall may be fol- 
lowed in due time by other buildings to meet the demands 
created by the University’s growth. 

As the prosperity of the University, since the day of its foun- 
dation, has ever been uppermost in my thought and foremost 
in my endeavor, I rejoice exceedingly in its present good for- 
tune and in its splendid prospect. I am in particular pleased 
to note that its efforts in behalf of our Catholic people, in be- 
half of our lay students, are winning appreciation; and I 
sincerely hope that we may soon be in a position to extend the 
facilities of the University to a much larger number. 

But our first care must be to complete this Hall which al- 
ready represents so much generosity and good-will on the part 
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of the Catholics of this country. We owe it to them to make 
this a perfect work, a home in which our students may pursue, 
in safety and comfort, the courses of study for which their 
parents have sent them to the University. For their sake as 
well as for the sake of the University, I earnestly trust that all 
who hear me now or to whom my words may come, will do 
whatever they can towards completing this structure and 
thereby extending to greater numbers of our young men the 
benefits of Catholic education. In my own name and in the 
name of the Trustees, I desire again to thank all who have had 
a share in this noble undertaking and have afforded us so many 
reasons for pressing forward in our efforts for the cause of 
God and His Church. 


DISCUSSION. 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO SPELL. 


Should a spelling-book be used; and if so, in what grades? 

Should spelling be taught by the oral or by the writ- 

‘ ten method or by both? What is the cause of the 

bad spelling which is so prevalent among our school 
children? 


The above are typical of a multitude of questions con- 
cerning the method of teaching spelling which have reach- 
ed me during the past year. Brief answers might readily 
be made to each of these questions, but the matter is of 
such importance that a somewhat fuller development 
seems advisable. 

We teach children to spell in order that they may be 
able to write correctly. Oral spelling has no real value 
apart from the aid which it may lend to correct writing, 
and hence at first sight it would seem to be difficult to 
justify it, since it is a roundabout way of accomplishing 
the end which we have in view. However, the process of 
learning to spell is not as simple as this might seem to 
indicate. 

When the child of six enters school he usually possesses 
a large spoken vocabulary which is more or less accu- 
rately developed in accordance with the language spoken 
in his home environment, whereas he seldom possesses 
any written language. In other words, his center of hear- 
ing in the temporal lobe of the brain has been enriched by 
a large number of well developed word memories which 
function in controlling his organs of speech and in lead- 
ing him into an understanding of what the people around 
him are thinking and saying. The school undertakes to 
develop similar word memories in the visual area of the 
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occipital lobe and the practical question which confronts 
the teacher in the primary grades is how to proceed in 
this new line of brain development. Shall she follow the 
lines in the development of the visual area which have 
been followed with such success in the development of the 
auditory area? That is, shall the child be taught the 
meaning of the written word from its relationship to the 
thing signified and ignore for the time being the existence 
of the auditory word-memories which the child already 
possesses? Or shall she proceed from the oral vocabu- 
lary to build up the relationships between the oral and the 
visual words, translating the one into the other, and rest- 
ing content with this indirect connection between the 
written word and the concept for which it stands? Or 
shall both methods be employed simultaneously? 

This is merely stating our questions in psychological 
terminology; but this statement is valuable to the teacher 
because it reveals to some extent the physiological basis 
of the process involved in learning to spell and at the same 
time it seems to point the way to a satisfactory answer to 
many questions which are continually arising concerning 
the work of teaching spelling. 

One would expect that better immediate results might 
be looked for from the oral method, in so far as it borrows 
the large oral vocabulary which the child possesses for the 
foundation of written language; but, on the other hand, 
such a procedure might be expected to yield very poor 
final results since the foundation laid is not strong or 
abiding and, above all, since it is not direct. If the teacher 
has no other interest in the matter than to exhibit at the 
end of the year the number of words which the children 
are able to spel! correctly, she will naturally turn to the 
oral method as the sole one to be employed or at least as 
a valuable auxiliary. Whether or not such a procedure 
would result in a permanent impairment of the future 
man’s power to clearly and easily grasp the thoughts ly- 
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ing back of the printed page, does not concern such a 
teacher. 

On the other hand, where the real interests of the child 
control the work of education, the axiom is likely to be 
festina lente. Put in secure foundations, use only such 
methods as will tend to secure the best final results. The 
teacher who takes this view of the matter will be likely 
to lay chief emphasis on the visual method of teaching 
spelling and to use the oral method, if at all, in a second- 
ary capacity. She will find many reasons for pursuing 
this course among the considerations which make for the 
context method of reading. 

Our aim in teaching the child to read should be to en- 
able the man to think clearly and connectedly the thoughts 
presented by the written page. The written words serve 
their real function when they call up into the focus of 
consciousness the chain of thought while they themselves 
remain in the indirect field of vision. The less conscious 
we are of the word and the more vividly conscious of the 
thing the better. Above all, the relationship of thought 
to thought, in which the processes of judgment and rea- 
son consist, must not be enfeebled or obscured by the in- 
trusion upon the field of mental vision of resemblances 
and relationships between the groups of words used as a 
means for bringing the thought complexes into conscious- 
ness. It is considerations such as these which lead to a 
realization of the incalculable injury which is being done 
to the minds of our children by the abuse of phonic meth- 
ods, and whenever the phonic method is used to facilitate 
the child’s finding or calling new words it is an abuse. 
The phonic method has its real value in connection with 
the speech center; its function is to perfect pronunciation 
and it should not be allowed to intrude itself into the 
process of developing in the brain of the child visual im- 
ages of words. It will readily be understood that a sim- 
ilar objection may be urged against the oral method of 
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teaching spelling. In so far as the oral method may aid 
in pronunciation and syllabification it is valuable, but 
these are secondary considerations in view of the main 
end to be attained in teaching spelling, which is correct 
writing, a process which depends mainly upon the clear- 
ness of the visual word image and associated muscle 
memories. 

The processes involved in reading, writing and spell- 
ing are most intimately related and our methods of de- 
veloping and perfecting them should also be closely re- 
lated. The most important part of the work consists in 
developing in the child’s mind a clear, strong image of 
the thing signified and an adequate word image which, 
in all the subsequent work of the mind, may serve as a 
means of calling up the image of the thing, while the word 
image itself remains subconscious. 

Four distinct elements are involved in this process: 
1. The development of a thought or of a mental image of 
some objective reality. 2. The development in the visual 
area of a written word which has been adopted as a sym- 
bol of the thought in question. 3. The linking together 
of these two images. 4. The relative strength of the two 
images so as to secure the easy possession of the focus of 
consciousness by the thought and the automatic and sub- 
conscious functioning of the word-picture. 

If we are to succeed in the work here outlined, we must 
begin with the development of the thought and when this 
is strong and clear in the mind of the child, we should 
develop the word and link it to the thought. In each sub- 
sequent recurrence of this dual image the one first de- 
veloped will tend to be the stronger and accordingly will 
maintain its place at the center of the field of vision. This 
tendency will be further strengthened by the development 
of the relationships in the thought system. If, however, 
this process be reversed and the words be developed be- 


fore the coneents for which thev stand. the words will 
tend to maintain their place at the center of consciousness 
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and to banish into obscurity the thought signified, and 
this tendency will be further strengthened by the develop- 
ment of the system of word relationships, such as that in- 
volved in current phonic methods. The net result will be 
a mind dominated by words and word relationships and 
yet starved in the matter of real mental food. From this 
it may also be inferred that the practice of teaching chil- 
dren to spell words the meanings of which are unknown 
to them must lead to pernicious results and this inference 
is abundantly justified by experience. 

It is considerations such as these which have led to the 
abandonment of the formal spelling-book, at least in the 
elementary grades. It may be laid down as a safe rule 
that the child should never be called upon to spell a word 
until its meaning is vividly present to him. In the early 
part of the process the thought should be emphasized and 
the word must not be adverted to unnecessarily until such 
time as the thought image is secure in its possession of 
the focus of consciousness. Then, and not until then, 
should the child’s attention be directed to the form of the 
word, to its correct pronunciation and to its accurate 
spelling. Consequently, the spelling drill should follow 
the reading lesson; it must not be allowed to precede it. 
And when I say it must follow the reading lesson, I mean 
that the word must have occurred with sufficient fre- 
quency in the reading lesson in different contexts to de- 
velop and perfect the meaning of the word in the child’s 
consciousness. After this we may safely proceed with the 
work of developing the word image, and in this we need 
spelling and phonetic drills, but even then spelling drills 
may be given with the greatest profit when the words are 
used in appropriate sentences which should be dictated 
by the teacher. 

The first lessons in spelling, like the first lessons in 
reading, should be given on the blackboard. The teacher 
should write the utterance on the board and demonstrate 
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its meaning and then the children in turn should be al- 
lowed to do the thing signified. When a reasonable num- 
ber of such utterances have been developed in this way, 
the children, after doing the thing signified, should turn 
their backs to the blackboard and tell the class what is 
written upon it. Finally, they should be led to reproduce 
the utterance in writing. In this way the right sequence 
is developed between the thought and the mental image 
of its written form. Little by little, words which appear 
in various utterances tend to isolate themselves from the 
rest of the utterances in the child’s mind and thus he 
gradually gains a consciousness of words as separate en- 
tities and it is not until then that the drill in spelling 
should begin. Similarly, the written characters from ap- 
pearing in various complexes tend to isolate themselves 
and then the child should be taught to name them and to 
learn his alphabet in its proper sequence. 

During the first phase of the child’s work in school no 
book should be placed in his hands. The blackboard and 
the chart are the proper media for instruction in reading, 
writing, spelling, drawing, etc. There can be no question 
as to the use of a spelling-book at this stage of the work. 
The attention of the children and all the available energy 
of the teacher will be required at this time for the devel- 
opment of a limited written vocabulary and of a few pri- 
mary apperception masses. The words and phrases used 
in these elementary reading lessons are the only ones 
which any practical teacher will attempt to use in the ac- 
companying drills in writing and spelling. When ques- 
tions concerning the use of a spelling-book or the oral and 
written methods of teaching spelling are raised, reference 
is usually had to the later phases of the work, that is, 
from the second grade onward. 

We will take the work of the second grade as typical 
of a method of teaching spelling which should be em- 
ployed in connection with the context method of reading. 
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The latter half of the first year’s work represents a tran- 
sition phase from the blackboard and chart work as out- 
lined above to the method which we are here discussing. 

Before taking up the details of this method, however, 
we must invite the attention of the reader to the well- 
known fact that children differ widely in their power of 
visualizing. This difference is due in part to physiolog- 
ical conditions which result in varying rates of develop- 
ment in the cortical areas, particularly in the newest por- 
tions of the brain, the temporal and the occipital lobes, 
which are the centers of hearing and seeing respectively. 
This difference may be traced to a variety of causes, such 
as heredity, the nutritive and hygienic conditions which 
prevailed during infancy, the stimulation of the environ- 
ment, previous training, etc. Elsewhere we shall discuss 
the causes and remedies for these conditions. All that it is 
necessary to bear in mind for our present purpose is the 
fact that whatever be the cause, the children in the second 
grade differ widely in their power of visualizing the 
words which we wish to teach them to read and to spell 
correctly. 

It might also be well to warn the teacher of the danger 
and injustice which lie in the habit of classifying poor 
visualizers with dull and backward children and of re- 
garding good visualizers as bright children. Abundant 
evidence is at hand to show that children with limited 
power of visualization may have splend'd powers in other 
directions. When such children are properly handled, 
they frequently attain a very high development not only 
in these other directions but even in visualizing power. 
Many a promising child has been thoroughly discouraged 
through the teacher’s misunderstanding of this subject. 
It would, indeed, be interesting to know what proportion 
of our laggards owe their unhappy condition to the un- 
pardonable blundering of teachers in the primary grades 
with reference to this very matter. 
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Nowhere else does the prevalent procrustean method 
of a rigid system of grading show to poorer advantage 
than in the primary grades. The children differ widely 
from each other on entering school. They differ in age, 
in heredity, in nationality; they differ because of the di- 
verse family customs and the physical environment to 
which they were subjected. To put fifty of these children 
into a room and treat them in the selfsame manner, in 
the hope of developing them normally along mental lines, 
comes pretty near reaching the climax of absurdity. 

Each child should be treated according to his needs. 
But we are told that no teacher can spare the time to deal 
with each child individually and hence that she is com- 
pelled to assume in her work what she knows to be untrue, 
namely, that the children are alike and all need the same 
treatment. Until this state of affairs can be remedied all 
talk of scientific methods in the primary grades is illu- 
sory. There is a growing consciousness of the incongru- 
ity of the situation which has led to various attempts at 
developing individual methods. The Batavian method, 
whether successful or not, is significant of the dissatis- 
faction with the prevalent methods of primary work. 

If time cannot be spared by the teacher to deal with 
each child according to his individual needs, may it not 
be possible for her to divide the class of fifty children into 
several groups on the basis of their aptitude for the 
work at hand? If this does not go the whole length of the 
individual method, nevertheless it will escape the excesses 
of the simultaneous method, of which complaint is made. 
The methods of teaching reading and spelling which we 
are here advocating aim at a nearer approach to the 
child’s capacity than is possible in the methods in current 
use. They also aim at utilizing, as far as possible, the 
imitative tendency and the mutual helpfulness of the chil- 
dren. The method of teaching reading was dealt with 
elsewhere. A brief outline of the method of teaching 


spelling follows: 
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THE TEXT-BOOK. 


The text-book should be constructed along the lines of 
the method to be employed by the teacher. Where the 
context method is to be employed in teaching the child to 
read, continuity of thought should characterize the read- 
ers in the elementary grades. This is necessary if the 
thought development is to dominate the accompanying 
word development. Moreover, since the thought more or 
less determines the language, it is necessary to preserve 
continuity so that we may constantly re-employ the words 
previously learned, with a small percentage of new words, 
which the child will readily get from the context. Where 
the first and second books are made up of selections deal- 
ing with isolated themes, there is both lack of interest 
and sudden transition to new vocabularies, both of which 
impede the child’s progress. The continuous story en- 
ables the child to anticipate what is coming and thus min- 
isters to his growing self-reliance, while his thought and 
his vocabulary unfold naturally in accordance with the 
laws of organic development. 

The primary books of the Catholic Education Series 
have been written to meet the demands of the context 
method of reading and of the present method of spelling. 
The teachers’ manual of primary methods, which is in- 
tended to accompany these readers, gives the word lists 
for each story in Religion, First and Second Book under 
numbers which indicate whether the words in question 
are used in the corresponding story for the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, or tenth 
time. After the word has been used for the tenth time 
it ceases to be listed, as the children are all supposed to 
be able to spell it and pronounce it correctly. 

The teacher should write the appropriate numbers 
under the corresponding words in her copy of the reader. 
The words which remain without numbers under them are 
such as have been used more than ten times: these words 
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should be known by all the children.* The words with 
“10”? under them will form suitable drills for the 
poorest visualizers, whereas words with 5 or 6 under 
them may be found suitable for the best visualizers in 
the room. But before the teacher can proceed intelli- 
gently with her drills, she must classify her children ac- 
cording to their various visualizing power. 

CuassiryIne THE For the purpose of illus- 
tration we shall suppose that the teacher is about to take 
over a class towards the end of the first year or the be- 
ginning of the second. If the previous work has been 
well done, she will find that all the children, with the pos- 
sible exception of those that are abnormal or atypical, 
are able to write and read correctly sentences composed 
of words which have no numbers under them, that is, of 
words that have been used more than ten times in the 
preceding stories. 

The teacher should then dictate a number of sentences 
employing all the ‘‘10’’ words in the reading lesson, to- 
gether with words used more than ten times, and she 
should write ‘‘10’’ opposite the names of the children who 
evince a difficulty in spelling or pronouncing correctly any 
of the ‘‘10’’ words. ‘These children are the poorest 
visualizers in the room. The remainder of the children 
should then be required to write sentences in which all the 
**9’? words are used together with words used more than 
nine times. And children manifesting difficulty in writing 
and reading these sentences will be indicated in the 
register by the ‘‘9’’. This process should be re- 
peated with the ‘‘8’’ words, with the ‘‘7’’ words, and so 
on, until even the best visualizers in the school begin to 
show difficulty in writing or pronouncing the words. 

Let us suppose that this limit is reached in dealing 
with the ‘‘5’’ words. This would give us six groups 
classified according to the children’s power of spell- 


*The number ten is chosen empirically and may be varied to suit 
the class. 
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ing and pronouncing words. Each of these groups 
will readily fall into two, depending upon whether the 
difficulty appears in visualizing or in vocalizing. For 
the sake of simplicity, we shall at present ignore this dif- 
ference and consider only the six groups indicated. 

Speititinc Demis. The teacher is now in possession of 
an item of knowledge concerning her children which will 
enable her to proceed with some regard to their varied 
capacities. After the reading lesson, the ‘‘5’’ children 
will be drilled on ‘‘5’’ words, both as to pronounciation 
and as to spelling. The words, of course, must always be 
given in sentences composed of words none of which has 
been used less than five times. The teacher will next 
turn to the ‘‘6’’ children and drill them on the ‘‘6”’ 
words, that is, on words which have appeared for the 
sixth time in the context and which have been used for 
one drill with the number five children. Similarly, the 
number seven children will be called upon to reproduce 
words which have appeared for the seventh time in the 
context of the lesson and which they have witnessed in 
two word drills. And so on down through the class. 

All the children learn the same words; they all make 
an approximately equal effort in the learning, but those 
who need least help get least help and those who need 
most help get most help. Each group receives accord- 
ing to the measure of its need. And since the principle 
underlying the classification of the children is known 
only to the teacher, the children are unaware of the pres- 
ence in the room of any ‘‘bright children’’ or of any ‘‘dull 
children.’’ If the teacher finds from day to day that the 
work is too easy for a given child, she moves it up a num- 
ber; if she finds the work too difficult for any child, she 
moves it down a number. In fact, the teacher keeps her 
class in tune, as a musician would his instrument, and at 
the end of the year none but really defective children will 
have failed to make their grade. Retardation and elimi- 
nation, the two-fold curse of the public school system of 
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this country, will be practically unknown where the 
scientific methods here outlined are employed. The 
method of teaching spelling which we are here advocating 
must not be confounded with that which a recent writer 
on the subject designates as the ‘‘incidental’’ method. 
When the child first meets a word, high cortical tension 
in the visual area is called into play to fix the word in the 
visual memory. At each subsequent recurrence of the 
word a lessened attention and a lessened energy are re- 
quired. Finally, the process becomes automatic and the 
nerve tension required may fall below the threshold of 
consciousness. After this it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to correct the memory-pictures which govern the pro- 
nunciation and the spelling of the word. It is highly im- 
portant, therefore, to perfect the memory-images before 
the process becomes automatic. If the attention of the 
child is called to the spelling and the pronunciation of a 
word the first time it occurs, the result is bad, because 
the attention is called to the detail before the substance 
of the word has taken form in the brain; it would be like 
endeavoring to paint a house before the house was built. 
On the other hand, to defer perfecting the spelling and 
pronunciation of a word until such time as they have be- 
come automatic, is to render the task needlessly difficult. 
If a ‘‘10’’ child be exercised on a ‘‘5’’ word, we sin in 
the former way; whereas, if a ‘‘5’’ child be exercised 
on a ‘‘10’’ word, we sin in the latter way. The teacher 
must determine empirically the period at which it is 
advisable to drill each child in the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of the words which he is in the process of mastering. 
If one should desire to ascertain how unscientific are 
the prevalent methods employed in the primary class- 
room, nothing further would be necessary than to ask a 
teacher to classify the children in her room according to 
their visualizing power, or to point out in the text which 
the children were required to read the words which oc- 
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eur for the first, second, third, or tenth time, or ask 
her to state how many drills were had in the class on any 
of these words. The teacher usually proceeds blindly 
and by a hit or miss method she calls upon a child to 
pronounce or spell a given word without knowing the 
visualizing power of the child or the stage of development 
which it has reached in regard to the word in question. 
What wonder that the results are disappointing! She 
calls upon a child without knowing whether its visualiz- 
ing index is five or ten and requires him to spell a word 
without knowing the least whether it is the fifth or the 
twentieth time that the word has occurred in the child’s 
work. 

The new words are sometimes set forth at the begin- 
ning of the lesson and the teacher endeavors to have the 
children master their spelling and pronunciation before 
they have learned the meaning, thus reversing the natural 
order, and yet we complain that our children in the eighth 
grade are unable to think, that they are unable to para- 
pharse a paragraph, that they are unable to spell accu- 
rately or to read fluently. 

If a spelling-book be used, it must be one constructed 
out of the words employed in the child’s reader and these 
words must be so arranged as to permit the teacher to 
give to her children each day the drills which they require 
in accordance with their varied powers of visualization. 
Moreover, as the words should not be given alone but in 
sentences, it would appear that the reader is the proper 
medium for the teaching of spelling in the first and sec- 
ond grades. When we cease endeavoring to make the 
children learn to spell a great many words which they 
will probably never use and the meaning of which they 
do not know, we will find the requisite time in which to 
teach them to spell correctly the words which they will 
use in expressing their thoughts in writing. 

Tomas Epwarp 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The formal opening of the present academic year at the 
Catholic University took place on Sunday, Oct. 8. Solemn 
Mass of the Holy Ghost was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Rector 
in the Assembly Room, McMahon Hall, at 10.30 o’clock. He 
was assisted by the Rev. T. A. Ryder, C. 8. P. deacon, Rev. 
H. A. Swift, C. 8. P. subdeacon, and Mr. J. C. Allard, master 
of ceremonies. 

The entire faculty, dressed in academic robes, and the stu- 
dent body, now the largest in the history of the University, 
attended the ceremony. The Rt. Rev. Rector made many im- 
portant announcements of changes in the faculty for the new 
year, and afterward delivered an inspiring address on the 
“Academic Virtues.” 


SISTERS’ COLLEGE 


The Sisters’ College which opened on Oct. 3 was solemnly 
inaugurated on Saturday, Oct. 7, by His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Diomede Falconio, Apostolic Delegate. The exercises 
took place in St. Benedict’s Convent, Brookland, where the 
students of the College were assembled. His Excellency of- 
fered the Mass of the Holy Ghost, assisted by Very Rev. Dr. 
Thomas E. Shields, and Rev. Dr. William Turner as deacons. 
The Rt. Rey. Rector addressed the students and faculty on the 
significance of the occasion, and beautifully depicted the fu- 
ture usefulness of the new college in the cause of religion and 
Catholic education in this country. The choir of the Immacu- 
late Conception College rendered the music, and many of the 
Dominican Fathers were present. The following members of 
the faculty of the Catholic University who are now conduct- 
ing courses at the Sisters’ College attended the ceremony: 
Very Rev. Dr. Edward A. Pace, Very Rev. Dr. Thomas E. 
Shields, Dr. George M. Bolling, Very Rev. Dr. John D. Ma- 
guire, Rev. Dr. William Turner, Dr. Aubrey E. Landry, Rev. 
Dr. Patrick J. McCormick, and Dr. Thomas C. Carrigan. 
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FIRST BISHOP OF TOLEDO 


The diocese of Toledo receives in its first bishop, Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, D. D., an ardent promotor of Catholic educa- 
tion. Since his first pastorate in West Bay City, Michigan, 
Bishop Schrembs has been an energetic organizer of parish 
schools. In Grand Rapids where he was located later, he ac- 
complished with the co-operation of the other pastors of the 
city the difficult task of establishing a successful system of 
central Catholic high schools. As chairman of the School 
Board of the diocese his interest never waned in the larger 
questions of diocesan school management and administration. 
In recent years he has represented the diocese of Grand Rapids 
at the meetings of the Catholic Educational Association, and 
his addresses at these gatherings, particularly in Detroit and 
Chicago, were notable for their eloquence and Catholic fervor. 
The church in Toledo may confidently expect great things 
from its new and zealous leader. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF VILLA SANCTA SCHOLASTICA 


The fall number of the Villa Sancta Scholastica Quarterly 
announces that Sister Mary Alexia, O. 8. B., has been chosen 
to succeed her sister, the late Mother Scholastica Kerst, O. 8. 
B., as Mother Prioress of the Sisters of St. Benedict whose 
Motherhouse is located at Duluth, Minn. 

Many will be interested to learn of another important an- 
nouncement in the Quarterly. “Villa Sancta Scholastica has 
opened a college department in order to accommodate itself to 
the desires of high school graduates wishing to pursue more 
advanced studies and, more especially, to supply ready means 
of higher education for postulants and novices of the com- 
munity who later may be called upon to teach in the Academy 
or in the parochial grade and high schools. The curriculum of 
studies in the various courses has been arranged to harmonize 
with similar courses found in standard Catholic colleges. In 
accordance with time-honored Catholic educational ideals, the 
ancient classics are strongly emphasized, as no other study is 
so well adapted to give breadth of culture and intellectual de- 
velopment. The courses in Philosophy and Religion are under 
the direction of our esteemed Chaplain, Rev. Anselm Ortmann, 
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Ph. D. Throughout the entire collegiate course, Christian 
Doctrine, Bible and Church History are prescribed for Cath- 
olic students. A course of lectures, on subjects mainly his- 
torical and literary, will supplement the regular class work for 
the year 1911-12. These lectures may be attended by all the 
students of the Villa. The necessary steps are already being 
taken to have the college department approved and affiliated to 
the State University and to the Catholic University of Wash- 


ington.” 
A “PARENTAL SCHOOL” IN WASHINGTON 


A movement has already been started in Washington, D. C., 
for the establishment of a “Parental School” as a part of the 
public school system, and as a supplementary institution to the 
ungraded and atypical schools in caring for wayward and ab- 
normal schoolboys. Mr. Walter B. Patterson, a supervising 
principal of the public schools, who has charge also of the 
ungraded and atypical schools has espoused the cause and, it 
is said, has undertaken to report on the proposed new school 
to the superintendent. Mr. Patterson is quoted as having said 
in explanation of the idea: “The ‘Parental School’ will be a 
place where we can take boys that simply cannot get along in 
the regular schools. They will stay there all the time, day and 
night. It is not to be a prison. It is a place where a bad boy, 
an unfortunate boy, or a boy who does not have a chance to see 
things in the right way can be taken. He will stay there at 
night and Saturdays and Sundays. 

“Every now and then we run across a bad case in a boy who 
has to go to one of our ungraded schools because he simply 
cannot get along with the teacher. At the ungraded school he 
learns the lessons they teach there. He learns that, after all, 
there is some good in going to school. He begins to get a little 
ambition, and then Saturday and Sunday he stays at home with 
an influence that is so bad it knocks down all the school has 
built up in five days. There is a school of the kind we advocate 
in Baltimore, and it is working wonders. We have accom- 
plished fine things in the atypical and ungraded schools, but 
this parental school is needed, I believe.” 

Parents and educators will undoubtedly be deeply interested 
in this new phase of public school work, and Catholics par- 
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ticularly will be not a little concerned in the conduct and op- 
eration of the “Parental School.” 


TRINITY COLLEGE NOTES 


Trinity College, Washington, D. C., again broke its record 
for registration this year, having 155 students in the four 
regular classes. Of these, thirty are candidates for degrees in 
June. The formal opening of the scholastic year took place 
on Rosary Sunday, October 1, when Mass was celebrated by 
the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of the Cath- 
olic University, who preached an eloquent sermon on “The 
Duties and Privileges of a Student of Trinity College.” The 
singing was by the College Choir. The feast of the Holy Rosary 
is further known at Trinity as Cap-and-Gown Sunday, because 
at the Mass of that day the Seniors first wear the academic 
costume. The day is marked for them by many graceful at- 
tentions from the other classes. 

Trinity had the privilege of welcoming many of the distin- 
guished guests of the Catholic University on the occasion of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Gibbons’ Memorial Hall. On 
October 14 the Rt. Rev. Edward P. Allen, Bishop of Mobile, 
Ala., said Mass for the students. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN. 


A movement has just been launched in New York City to 
raise half a million dollars to build a national monument in 
Washington to the memory of the northern women who suffered 
during the civil war. “College Topics” of the University of 
Virginia, commenting on this fact notes that “the heroism and 
noble self-sacrifice displayed by the women of the South during 
that bitter period are still unperpetuated in marble or stone. 
A movement to that end has been proposed, and some of its 
most ardent supporters are to be found here in Virginia, but 
so far as we know no official action, beyond the passing of reso- 
lutions favoring it, has ever been taken in the matter by either 
the Daughters or Sons of the Confederacy or any other south- 
ern organization. 

“One of the most enthusiastic advocates of such a movement 
is Don P. Halsey of Lynchburg, a member of the state senate, 
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at its last session. His idea of a fitting monument is that which 
was advanced by a southern woman nearly twenty years ago 
at the Chicago World’s Fair. She declared that it ought to 
take the form of a great memorial university for women. She 
called attention to the enduring benefits that would accrue 
from such an institution as contrasted with the unsubstantial 
character of a mere monumental shaft, built of bronze or mar- 
ble, however high. Don P. Halsey sees in the plan to establish 
a monument something besides a memorial; he sees in it a 
means of averting the necessity of the State founding a co- 
ordinate college for women at this university in order to afford 
the women of the State equal opportunity with the men for 
acquiring higher education.” 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The fall course of public lectures at the Catholic University 
was inaugurated on October 19, when Professor P. J. Lennox 
of the department of English Language and Literature, ad- 
dressed a large audience on “Addison and the Modern Essay.” 
On October 26, Rev. Dr. Charles Warren Currier lectured on 
“Calderon and the Spanish Drama.” The course will be con- 
tinued as follows: 

Nov. 3.—“Beowulf, the Anglo-Saxon Epic.” Mr. Francis J. 


Hemelt, A. B. 
Nov. 9.—“Marcus Tullius Cicero.” Rev. Dr. John Damen 
Maguire. 


Nov. 16.—“Aristophanes and Greek Political Comedy.” Dr. 
George Melville Bolling. 

Nov. 23.—“Eusebius of Caesarea, Father of Church His- 
tory.” Very Rev. Dr. Patrick J. Healy. 

Dec. 7.—“St. Augustine of Hippo.” Rev. Dr. William 
Turner. 

Dec. 14.—“Pascal as a Christian Apologist.” Rey. Dr. 


George M. Sauvage, C. 8. C. 
HOLY CROSS ACADEMY, DUNBARTON 


Although the regular classes were resumed at Holy Cross 
Academy during the third week in September, the formal open- 
ing of this well-known Washington school did not take place 
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until Rosary Sunday. On this beautiful feast, His Excellency, 
Archbishop Falconio, the Apostolic Delegate, assisted by the 
Very Rev. J. A. Zahm, C. 8. C., said Mass in the convent chapel 
for the sisters and the student body. Monsignor Falconio 
preached a timely sermon that awakened a responsive chord 
in the hearts of his hearers. He dwelt upon the value of a 
Christian education—an education in the true sense of the 
word—one which draws out the faculties of the mind and soul, 
and leads them to the source of knowledge—God himself. His 
Excellency also showed that not great talents but great in- 
dustry points the way to success in the intellectual as well as 
in the business world. After breakfast he held an informal 
reception in the library and spoke to the teachers on some of 
the live issues of the day. 

Through the kindness of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
the sisters and resident pupils enjoyed the privilege of the 
Dominican Indulgence, and hundreds of visits were made to 
the chapel from Vespers on Saturday until Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament closed the devotion on Sunday evening. 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor Shahan of the Catholic University was 
the first visitor of the scholastic year. He spent some time with 
the graduates and encouraged them in their new duties. At 
the close of his inspiring talk, they knelt for his blessing and 
took it as an earnest of the year’s success. The Class of 1912 
also enjoyed a lecture by Dr. Zahm on the “Influence of Women 
in Pagan Greece and Christian Rome.” This is the beginning 
of a series promised by the Rev. Chaplain. 

On Columbus Day the seniors attended the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Gibbons’ Memorial Hall. The following 
evening Archbishop Farley of New York, Bishop Maas of Cov- 
ington, Ky., Monsignor Shahan, Doctor Pace and Doctor 
Dougherty of the Catholic University, Monsignor Lewis of 
New York, and Monsignor McGolrick of Brooklyn, N. Y., were 
entertained at the Academy. During the past week the pupils’ 
Mass has been said by Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, Minn., 
and Bishop McGolrick of Duluth, Minn. Among other late 
visitors to the school were Bishop Garrigan of Sioux City, Ia., 
Mer. Lee, Mgr. Mackin and the Hon. Hannis Taylor of Wash- 
ington; Dr. Kerby, Dr. McCormick and Dr. Carrigan of the 
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Catholic University ; Dr. Burns, C. 8. C. of Holy Cross College, 
and Dr. McGarry, C. 8. C. of Notre Dame University, Ind. 

The death of Miss Edgarina Hastings, Class 1904, leaves a 
void in the ranks of the Alumne that will be hard to fill. A 
pupil of Holy Cross for twelve years, she had endeared herself 
to teachers and companions by her brilliant mind, her simple 
manners, and her perfect unselfishness. On October 9 the 
funeral services were conducted by her cousin, the Rev. E. A. 
Hannan, of St. Martin’s Church, Washington. At the hour of 
the services the graduates held a memorial meeting in their 
classroom, after which they gathered in the chapel where the 
“Way of the Cross” was offered for the repose of her soul. A 
spray of Annunciation lilies and violets tied with lavender and 
white, the school colors, was sent in the name of the Alumnze— 
a silent tribute of the love of those who mourn for her at Holy 
Cross. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Teacher’s Encyclopaedia. Edited by A. P. Laurie, M. A., 
D. Se. In seven volumes. Vol. I, pp. xviii, 234; Vol. II, 
pp. x, 240. London, Caxton Publishing Co., 1911. 


As the editor announces in the introduction to Vol. I, this 
work is a departure from the usual plan of encyclopedia-mak- 
ing. Instead of following the alphabetical order, the subjects 
are arranged in groups; and the result is a series of essays or 
monographs each treating some phase or problem or move- 
ment in education. The introduction also outlines in a general 
way the scope of the work, but no complete list of subjects is 
given nor are the several groups very clearly defined. Once the 
alphabetical order was abandoned, it would seem natural to 
expect a systematic presentation and this would have called 
for at least one article in which the meaning, or meanings, of 
education would be discussed and the mutual bearings of prin- 
ciples, methods, history, curricula, administration and other 
factors quite clearly exhibited. This would have given a sur- 
vey of the entire field and might have provided or at least sug- 
gested some criteria for the reader’s guidance in the study of 
special topics. But no such article appears in either of the 
two volumes before us. 

It is also to be regretted that the principle of classification 
on which the groups are built is not more fully explained. As 
it is, one finds some difficulty in deciding whether the sequence 
of papers is meant to be logical, psychological or pedagogical. 
The series in Vol. I includes: child psychology; moral instruc- 
tion and training in schools; the study of the Bible in the 
schools; general method; the teacher in relation to school 
methods and expedients; the kindergarten ; the infant school ; 
dictation; on the teaching of drawing. Each of these is im- 
portant and some of the articles are excellent ; but the arrange- 
ment will hardly serve as a model lesson in orderly exposition. 
Vol. II deals with the teaching of the several school subjects 
and contains some practical suggestions. Both volumes are 
illustrated and a bibliography is added to each article. Some 
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American authors are mentioned, but there is not so far any 
contribution by an American writer. 

Without examining any of the articles in detail, one must 
note as significant the following statements in the intro- 
duction : 


“These two movements, then, the scientific and the social, 
which may be described as the two great ethical movements of 
our time, are profoundly modifying our educational system, 
and moreover they are so new in their application that there 
is much that is yet undecided. There are many problems there- 
fore only in the course of solution, and consequently we have 
to offer in these volumes not a complete answer to many of 
these questions, but, perhaps what is more interesting, the new 
ideas in process of formation, before they have crystallized in 
final form. One of the profoundest problems which is always 
present to those engaged in education is how to teach all that 
the child should know, and yet at the same time in no way to 
limit the child’s initiative and freshness of mental develop- 
ment. This aim should always be before the teacher in every 
class, but it reaches farther than the mere subjects of the 
classroom, because when we come to the question of the ethical 
and spiritual training of the child we have to ask ourselves 
whether it should not be our aim to produce a man who, 
though he has been surrounded by the atmosphere of all the 
best thought of the past, has yet got a fresh mind to bring to 
the profoundest problems of life. It is this question which 
underlies the struggle for supremacy over the schools that is 
going on at present, and while this struggle continues the dis- 
putants do not seem to have time to study the question of how 
religious training can best be given to the child. This accusa- 
tion cannot, however, be made against the Order of Jesuits, 
and consequently their school system is of the greatest interest 
to all students of education, because, whether we take their 
view of the ultiamte object to be reached or not, we find that 
they have thoroughly thought out the problem of how to pro- 
duce the result they aim at. It is for this reason that the 
most interesting articles by Father Maher, on the Jesuit Sys- 
tem of Education and on Stonyhurst, have been included in 


the Encyclopedia.” 
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Catholics both in Eagland and in America will follow with 
deep interest the movement that sets out by recognizing the 
need of moral education, though as yet it has not, outside of 
Catholic schools, taken any very definite direction. If the new 
Encyclopedia, in its latest volumes, continues to emphasize this 
most essential part of all education, it will certainly render 


service to parents and teachers alike. 
Epwarp A. Pace. 


Lands of the Southern Cross, 4 Visit To Sourn America, by 
Rev. Charles Warren Currier, Ph. D., Washington, D. C., 


Spanish-American Publication Society, 1911, pp. 401. 


There is a growing interest throughout the United States in 
the affairs of South America. The Bureau of American Re- 
publics in Washington has already accomplished much in the 
direction of establishing better trade relations with our south- 
ern neighbors. The cutting of the canal has also had its share 
in directing public attention southward. To those who were 
in the habit of thinking of South America as semi-barbarous, 
facts which have recently gained currency in this country must 
prove a series of surprises and must develop a desire for reliable 
information concerning Spanish-America. The author of the 
present work is eminently qualified to meet this demand. The 
honorable part which he has taken in previous congresses of 
Americanists established for him an international reputa- 
tion. It was eminently fitting, therefore, that the government 
of the United States should have appointed him as one of its 
representatives to the recent international congress of Ameri- 
canists at Buenos Aires, and it was no less fitting that he 
should represent the Catholic University at that meeting of 
savants. 

Dr. Currier has placed the English-speaking world under a 
lasting debt of gratitude to him for the splendid volume before 
us. The title in itself scarcely prepares one for the wealth of 
information which the book contains. From its pages the his- 
torian frequently speaks, outlining in a few brief paragraphs 
the salient features of the history of each country which he 
visited. The aborigines, the early discoverers, the struggles 
for its national life, the fauna and flora, the commerce and in- 
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dustries, as well as the manners and customs of the present 
population, are all woven into a narrative that is full of liter- 
ary charm and that is kept from being heavy in spite of its 
wealth of fact by the imagination and sympathetic treatment. 
Dr. Currier’s itinerary almost encircles South America. The 
Catholic reader will be especially grateful to Dr. Currier for 
his sympathetic and intelligent treatment of such topics as 
“The Church in Argentina, Education in Argentina, the Church 
and Education in Chile,” and many other topics which have 
been habitually misrepresented by writers who have little or 
no understanding of the genius of the Latin-American peoples, 
who are building up such a splendid civilization in South 
America. “The Lands of the Southern Cross” should find a 
very wide circulation. No intelligent Catholic in the United 
States can afford to be without it. ate at 
THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The Second Spring, a Sermon by John Henry Newman, Edited 
with introduction, notes and exercises by Francis P. Don- 
nelly, S. J.. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1911, 
vii+97. 


Father Donnelly, in preparing this sermon for the English 
classes in our secondary schools, has not only rendered a serv- 
ice to the teachers of English, but he has set an example in the 
right direction which should be imitated. English literature 
has too long been exploited by the enemies of the Church. It is 
high time that Catholics should search the field for themselves 
for material suited to our classrooms. 


The New Hudson Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, or What 
You Will, introduction and notes by Henry Norman Hud- 
son, LL. D., edited and revised by Ebenezer Charlton 
Black, LL. D. (Glasgow), Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1911, pp. lxil+129. 


